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A Narrative of the Campaigns of the 
British Army at Washington and 
New Orleans, under Generals Ross, 
Pakenham, and Lambert, in the 
Years 1814 and 1815, with some 
Account of the Countries visited.— 
By an Officer who served in the Ex- 
pedition. 8vo. pp.377. London, 
1821]. 

Tue late war in America was not ouly 

more painful in its character (and every 

war with that country must be painful) 
but more unfortunate in its results, than 
any in which Great Britain bas been 
engaged since that which terminated in 
the independence of that country. This 
was principally owine to the magni- 
tude of the contest in which we were 
engaged in Europe, and to our carry- 
ing our contempt of the American mo- 
ral character to its resources and power 
asa military nation. A es war 
fare is the only oue to be successfully 
waved against the United States,—a 
war of das shing prize and not of 
procrastinated operation. The autor 
of the volume before us expresses him- 
self well and clearly on this point in hits 
concluding remarks, and as they have 
our entire “approbation as to the policy, 
although we should regret the necessity 
of resoriing to the a iu he recommends, 

we shall quote the: ile s: AVS, 

‘We have long . seen habituated to de- 
spise the Americans, as an ¢ Ney 
thy of serious regard. ‘Yo this alone it is 
to be attributed that frigates half manned 
were sent out to cx pe. vith ships capable 
of containing them with in the ir hulls; and 
to this, also, the trifling handfuls of troops 
dispatched to conduct the war by land. 
Instead of fifteen hundred, had ten thou- 
sand men sailed from the Garonne under 
General Ross, how diffe: ‘ently might he 
have acted! There would 
then no necessity for a re-embarkation, 
atter the ca pture of Washington, and 
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Consequently, no time given for the de- | 


fence of Baltimore ; but, marching across 
the count ry, he might have done to the | 
One city what he did to the other. And] 
it is thus only that awar with America can 
€ successfully carried on. ‘To penetrate 


up the country amidst pathless forests and | 
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boundless deserts, and to aim at perma- 
nent conquest, is out of the question. 
America must be assaulted only on her 
coasts. Her harbours destroy ed, her 
shipping burned, and her seaport towns 
laid waste, are the only evils which she 
has reason to dread; and were a sufficient 
force embarked with these orders, no 
American war would be of long continu- 
ance.’ 

The author has some ingenious rea- 
soning on this subject, 
the objections to his plan, that it would 
distress individuals and not the governs 
andy _— 


‘They who offer this objection, forget | 


the nature both of the people whose cause | jnterestine 


they plead, and of the governinent under 
which they live. In a democratical c0- 
vernment, the voice of the people must at 
all times prevail. 
the House of Representatives are the per- 
sons who, 


far private suifering goes to influence a 
man’s public opinions. Besides, the very 
priiciple upon which the advocates for 
the sacredness of private i ae pro- 
ceed, is altogether erroneous. I admit, 
that, in absolute mon archies, where war 
is more properly the pastime 
than the desive of subjects, non-comba- 
tants ought to be dealt with as humanely 
as possible. Not so, however, in states 
governed by popular 


the real hards! ips and miseries of warfare, 
you will soon compel the representatives 


to a vote of peace; and surely that line of 


conduct is, upon the whole, most hu- 
mane, which puts the speediest period to 
the cruelties of war.’ 

But, not to dwell on what may be 
lone in a future war, which we hope is 
far distant, it is our business to speak 
of the past. The author of this Narra- 
tive appears to be an intelligent and 
impartial observer, who details “the facts 
with fidelity, and comments upon them 
with acuteness. His work is injudi- 
ciously divided into letters, since it 
has nothing of the character of episto- 
lary correspondence, but isan uninter- 
rupted Narrative © formed from the 
substance of a journal kept with consi- 
derable care during the progress of the 
events which it records.’ 

The work is stated to be a‘ Narrative 
of the Affairs at Washington,’ 
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the author devotes upwards of sixty 
pages, at the commencement, to an ac- 
count of Bourdeaux, Bayonne, and 
other places in France, through which 
the expedition marched previous to its 
final embarkation for America. ‘This 
reminds us of the early historians, who, 


before they commenced an account of 


the particular country on which they 
were to write, began with the creation 
of the world, and “coutinued its subse- 
quent history to the foundation of their 
own country. We ought not, perhaps, 
to quarrel with our author on this ace 
count, since his introductory letters are 
Speaking of the ravages 


»° 


of war, he SaySy—— 


‘Il am not one of those who love to 
sensibility by mourning over 
either, indeed, would 
it be consistent with ny present views and 
in truth, | cane 
not help observ! ing, that war, when strip- 
ped of its parade and excitement, and 
alleviating cir- 
capable, is 2 
fearful thing. One experiences no re- 
eret at seeing the most spl ndid mansion 
consumed to ashes, provided it be set on 
fire by our own shells, and to dis lodge the 
has no reluctance in treading 
down corn-fields, destroying orchards, 
and ruining in one day the labour of 
months, as long as the hurry and madness 
of a ba ttle continue. But when this has 
died a away, and the calmness of repose re- 
turns, he who can look with indifference 
upon the ravages which he has himself 
contributed to. produce, must be either 
more or less than man.’ 

This is in a good tone of feeling, and 
shows that our soldier can feel as well 
us fight. Without stopping to notice 
any thingin France, or the embarka- 
tion of the troops, we shall accompany 
our author to St. Michael’s, where he 
describes a romantic scene with great 
eloquence and a felicitous power of de- 
scription :— 

Descending the mountain, on which 
we e had | paused for a few minutes, to glut 
our eyes and satisfy our curiosity, we are 
rived at a small hamlet, or rather a group 
of two or three hovels. as romaaticaily 

ituated as it is possible for the imagina- 
tion Of man to conceive. ‘Lhey stood at 
the turther end of a sort of recess, formed 
by the hills, which are here broken iatoa 
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circular valley, cut off, to all appearance, 
from the rest of the habitable world; be- 
hind them rose a towering crag, as per- 
pendicular as the drop of a plummet, 
from the top of which a little rivulet came 
tumbling down, giving to the scene an ap- 
pearance of the most delightful cooiness, 
and amusing the ear with the unceasing 
roar of a water-fall. From the very face 
of the cliff, where there seemed to be 
scarcely soil enough to nourish a thistle, 
numerous shrubs and dwarf trees protrud- 
ed themselves; whilst above it, and on 
every side of the area, the hills were co- 
vered with wood, interrupted now and 
then by the bald forehead of a blackened 
rock. In front of the hamlet again, there 
was an opening sufficient to admit the 
most delicious glimpse of the ocean; and 
through this the stream, after boiling for 
a while in alittle basin, which it has exca- 
vated for itself out of what resembles the 
foundation of the cliff, makes its way, 
brawling over a clear pebbly bottom, till 
it joins the sea. 

‘This paragon of valleys, and master- 
piece of nature’s handy-work, burst upon 
us as such scenes, to be witnessed with 
advantage, ought to do, without the slight- 
est warning or expectation. The road by 
which we approached it, being complete- 
ly shut in with wood, and winding consi- 
derably to aid the descent, brought us out 
nearly at the gorge of the vale, so as to 
throw the hamlet, the cliil, and the water- 
fall, into the back ground; and, as the 
whole was of such extent as to be taken 
in at one glance, the effect was striking 
beyond any of the kind I ever witnessed.’ 

When at Bermuda, where the expes 
dition touched, our author, who seems 
to have been very active in seeing every 
thing worthy of notice, with a party vi- 
sited the two celebrated caves in one 
of the little isles. After breakfast, he 
says, 

‘We supplied ourselves with torches 
from some dry branches of the calash 
tree, and, headed by a guide, moved to- 
wards the mouth of the nearest and larg- 
est of the two caves. We descended into 
this by a ladder of sixteen steps, and ar- 
rived upon a broad ledge of rock, where 
we halted for a few minutes to light the 
torches, and accustom our vision to the 
gloom; when both of these ends were at- 
tained, and we had advanced a few paces 
into the cave, a sight of the most inde- 
scribable sublimity burst upon us. The 
appearance was that of a huge Gothic ca- 
thedral, having its roof supported upon 
pillars of spar, moulded into the most re- 
gular shapes, and fluted and carved after 
the most exact models of architecture. 
‘lhe roof itself, however, was too lofty to 
be discerned, nor could the eye penetrate 
to any thing like an extremity, all be- 
yond a certain extent being wrapped in 
the most profound darkness. but the 


flashes of light at intervals streamed out, 
a3 the elare of the torches fell upon pieces 
of spar as clear as crystal, and the deep 
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echo of our own voices as we spoke, in- 
spired us with a feeling of awe, bordering 
upon superstition. Itis in such a situa- 
tion as this, that the poorness and insigni- 
ficance of human labour, most forcibly 
stiikes the mind. ‘The most magnificent 
church and abbey, with their sculptured 
pillars and vaulted ceilings, were thought 
of as mean in comparison of what was now 
before us; nay, one could not help ima- 
ginining, that these very churches and ab- 
beys had been built in humble imitation 
of this, which looked like a temple reared 
by some beings more powerful than men. 
It seemed a shrine worthy of the genii of 
old, while yet they were in the zenith of 
their glory, and ere they had been driven 
from their thrones and oracles of dark- 
ness, by the light of Christianity. 

‘ As we moved onward, we found the 
sides of the cave gradually narrow upon 
us, and the roof become lower and lower. 
There was, however, a continuance of the 
same fane-like appearance to the last, 
though growing more and more contract- 
ed; till, finally, we were compelled to 
advance one by one, and to stoop in or- 
der to prevent our heads from coming in 
contact with the rock. We had now gone 
as far as it was possible to go with any de- 
gree of comfort, and were informed by 
the guide, that we were upwards of three 
hundred yards from the entrance, when 
we found it expedient to wheel about, 
and to return to the open air. But the 
effect of so sudden a change from dark- 
ness to light, was exceedingly disagreea- 
ble; insomuch, that we hastened into the 
smaller cave, as well for the purpose of 
deferring the moment of suffering, as to 
continue our search after the sublime. 

‘The entrance to this cavern is ex- 
tremely dangerous, and not to be ventur- 
ed upon without either a trusty guide or 
a thorough knowledge of the ground. 
After descending a ladder, not quite so 
deep as that which leads into the larger 
cave, you arrive at the brink of a fearful 
chasm, across which, a flat stone, about 
two feet in width, is laid, connecting the 
edges by,a bridge of four or five feet in 
length. It is very fortunate that this 
frightful bridge is of no greater extent, 
fer if you should chance to slip, or lose 
your balance whilst upon it, nothing could 
save you from being precipitated into the 
gulf. ‘To what depth this chasm may 
reach, the guide could not inform us; but 
that it is considerable, we discovered, by 
dropping a large stone, which we could 
hear for some time as it dashed against 
the projecting edges of the rock, and at 
length splashed, with a tremendous echo, 
into water. The man maintained, that 
the sea beat under the foundation of the 
island as far as the spot where we now 
stood, and his story was rendered at least 
probable, by the number of pools of salt- 
water, which we met with in the interior 
of the cave. 

‘ After having visited the larger cavern, 
this certainly appeared to disadvantage ; 
but, had J beheld it first, or without see- 
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ing the other at all, I should have believ- 
ed that nothing upon earth could Surpass 
it for grandeur and beauty ; the only re- 
spect in which it is inferior to the other, 
being its size. The spar is as clear, and 
proportionably as abundant; the pillars 
are quite as regularly formed; and it has 
even an advantage over its rival in two or 
three broken columns, which give to it the 
semblance of a temple inruins, ‘There 
is, also, in this cave, astrange propinquity 
of salt and fresh water pools; the situa- 
tion of two of which struck me as peculi- 
arly curious. ‘They were divided from 
each other by a piece of rock not mich 
thicker than a man’s hand; and yet the 
water from the one tasted as if it had been 
taken from the German ocean, while that 
from the other was as fresh and pleasant 
as possible.’ 

The army having landed in the 
United States, its first operations were 
directed against Washington, to which 
it met with no other obstruction than a 
slight affair at Bladensburgh, in which 
the Americans were defeated. Gene- 
ral Ross first sent in a flag of truce 
with terms, 

‘ But whatever his proposal might have 
been, it was not so much as heard; for 
scarcely had the party bearing the flag 
entered the street, than they were fired 
upon from the windows of one of the 
houses, and the horse of the general him- 
self, who accompanied them, killed. You 
will easily believe, that conduct so unjus- 
tifiable, so direct a breach of the law of 
nations, roused the indignation of every 
individual, from the general himself 
down to the private soldier. All thoughts 
of accommodation were instantly laid 
aside; the troops advanced forthwith 
into the town, and having first put to 
the sword all who were found in the 
house from which the shots were fired, 
and reduced it to ashes, they proceeded, 
without a moment’s delay, to burn and 
destroy every thing in the most distant 
degree connected with government. In 
this general devastation were included 
the Senate-house, the President’s palace, 
an extensive dock-yard and arsenal, bat- 
racks for two or three thousand men, se- 
veral large store-houses filled with naval 
and military stores, some hundreds ol 
cannon of different descriptions, and 
nearly twenty thousand stand of small 
arms. ‘There were also two or three 
public rope-works which shared the same 
fate, a fine frigate pierced for sixty guns, 
and just ready to be launched, several 
gun brigs armed schooners, with a variety 
of gunboats and small craft. ‘The pow- 
der magazines were of course set on fire, 
and exploded with a tremendous crasi, 
throwing down many houses in thetr vici- 
nity, partly by pieces of the wall striking 
them, and partly by the concussion of the 
air; whilst quantities of shot, shell, and 
hand-grenades, which could not otherwise 
be rendered useless, were thrown into the 
river, In destroying the cannon, a me 
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thod was adopted, which I had never be- 
fore witnessed, and which, as it was both 
effectual and expeditious, I cannot avoid 
relating. One gun of rather a small ca- 
libre, was pitched upon as the execution- 
er of the rest; and being loaded with 
ball, and turned to the muzzles of the 
others, it was fired, and thus beat out 
their breechings. Many, however, not 
being mounted, could not be thus dealt 
with ; these were spiked, and, having 
their trunions knocked off, were aiter- 
wards cast into the bed of the river, 

« All this was as it should be, and had 
the arm of vengeance been extended no 
farther, there would not have been room 
given for so much as a whisper of disap- 
probation. But, unfortunately, it did 
not stop here; a noble library, several 
printing offices, and all the national ar- 
chives were likewise committed to the 
flames, which, though no doubt the pro- 
perty of governinent, might better have 
been spared.’ 


Of the American President we have 
an amusing anecdote, with which we 
shall conclude for the present :— 

‘That gentleman, as I was credibly in- 
formed, had gone forth in the morning 
with the army, and had continued among 
his troops till the British forces began to 
make their appearance. Whether the 
sight of his enemies cooled his courage 
or not, I cannot say, but, according to 
my informer, no sooner was the glitter- 
ing of our arms discernible, than he be- 
gan to discover that his presence was 
more wanted in the senate than with the 
army; and having ridden through the 
ranks, and exhorted every man to do his 
duty, he hurried back to his own house, 
that he might prepare a feast for the en- 
tertainment of his officers, when they 
should return victorious. For the truth 
of these details, I will not be answerable : 
but this much [ know, that the feast was 
actually prepared, though, instead of be- 
ing devoured by American officers, it 
went to satisfy the less delicate appetites 
of a party of English soldiers. When 
the detachment, sent outto destroy Mr. 
Maddison’s house, entered his dining 
parlour, they found a diiner-table spread, 
and covers laid for forty guests. Several 
kinds of wine, in handsome cut-glass de- 
canters, were cooling on the side-board : 
plate-holders stood by the fire-place, {ill- 
ed with dishes and plates; knives, forks, 
and spoons were arranged for immediate 
use; in short, every thing was ready for 
the entertainment of a ceremonious party. 
Such were the arrangements in the dining: 
room, whilst in the kitchen were others 
answerable to them in every respect. 
Spits, loaded with joints of various sorts, 
turned before the fire; pots, saucepans, 
and other culinary utensils, stood upon 
the grate ; and all'the other requisites for 
an elegant and substantial repast, were 
hrs J in a state which indicated that 

y had been lately and precipitatel y 
abandoned, ° . 
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‘You will readily imagine, that these 


preparations were beheld, by a party of 
hungry soldiers, with no indifferent eye. 
An elegant dinner, even though consider- 
ably over-dressed, was a luxury to which 
few of them, at least for some time back, | 
had been accustomed; and which, after | 
the dangers and fatigues of the day, ap- | 

| 
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peared peculiarly inviting. They sat | 
down to it, therefore, not indeed in the 
most orderly manner, but with counte- | 
nances which would not have disgraced a | 
party of aldermen at a civic feast; and 
having satisfied their appetite with fewer | 
complaints than would probably have 
escaped their rival gourmands, and par- 
taken pretty freely of the wines, they fi- 
nished by setting fire to the house which 
had so liberally entertained them.’ 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


—stero—- 


Memoirs of James the Second, King of 
England, &c. &e. Collected from. 
various authentic Sources. 2 Vols. | 
12mo. pp. 607. London, 1821. 


KinG James the Second was one of 
those individuals of whom history has | 
drawn avery unfavourable, and, in some | 
respects, a very erroneous character. | 
He was neitherthe worst nor the weak- | 
est of the Stuarts; and, although | 
he has been branded as a coward for | 
abandoning the kingdom at a_ time 
that his affairs were by no means despe- 


| 
. . . . 
rate, yet it is notorious, that, in early 


life, he was not only the bravest of the 
brave, but so skilful a general, that he 
was recommended by the great Mar- 
shall Tureune, as worthy to succeed 
him in commanding the armies of! 
France. 

Whatever errors James the Second 
might have fallen into, or whatever | 
crimes towards the constitutiou and h- 
berties of this country he might have | 
committed, yet he proved to the latest | 
hour of his life, that he had a sincere | 

| 





affection for the English people.  In- | 
deed, it is said, that his aversion to | 
fighting against them Jost him his 
crown; and he used, when in exile, | 
always to speak of them as ¢ his brave 
English,’ and he frequently praised | 
them in a manner not at all pleasing | 
to the nation that had afforded him an 
asylum, That indecision and weak- 
ness marked the reign of James the 
Second will not be demed; and that, 
when misfortunes came upon him, he | 
tarnished the military glories of his | 
youth, will be admitted, but, as one of 
our early dramatists (Daniel) says,— 
‘Tis easy to accuse 
Whom fortune hath made iaulty by their 
fall ; 

They who are vanquished, may not refuse 

The title of reproach theyre charged withall ; 


~ 
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which the historian cannot enter, have 
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The conq’ring cause hath right wherein thou 
art ; 
The vanquish'd still is judg’d the worser part.’ 


It would, perhaps, be very difiicalt 
to account for a man’s being brave at 
one time and pusillanimous at another, 
though history has furnished many n- 
stances ; yet we strongly suspect that, 


‘in the case of James, at the battle of 
‘the Boyne, which is the principal 
ground of the charge of cowardice 


against him, his conduct did arise from 
his reluctance to fight against * his 
brave English.’ 

The principal events in the life of 
James must be familiar to every one 
acquainted with the history of his coun- 
and those minuter details into 


also frequently been before the public, 
and lately in a very ample manner, by 
Dr. Clarke’s Life of this King, com- 


| piled from the Stuart papers in the 
Scots College, at Paris. 
biographer of James disclaims every 


The present 


| bias of party, and modestly assures us, 


that all he has attempted has been ‘a 


cursory, unadorned, but faithful rela- 


tion of events immediately connected 
with the monarch. This, we think, 


‘every one who peruses his work will 


readily admit, and will give him some 
credit for reducing such ample mate- 
rials into so concise and complete a 
shape. 

We shall not attempt to follow the 
author through the eventful hfe of 
James, but select such anecdotes as 
will best serve to exhibit his real cha- 
racter. Hewas born in 1033, and was 
only eight years old at the time that 
his father was obliged to quit London ; 
and; at the age of nine, he was not 


‘only present at the battle of Edgehill, 


but with his elder brother, the Prince 
of Wales, was in the most imminent 
danger. When the personal safety of 
the Princes became endangered by re- 
maining longerin England, they joined 
their mother in France; and James, 
then Duke of York, when only seven- 
teen years of age, obtained a commis- 


sion in the army of Marshal Turenne ; 


but it was with the utmost difficulty 
he could fit himself out, nor was this 
etfected until a Gascon, of the name of 
Gautier, Jent him three hundred pis- 
toles and a set of Poland coach-horses. 
In 1052, the duke joined the French 
army at Chatres. In the campaiga 


that ensued, He was always at the post 
of danger, and constantly attended 
Marshal Turenne; he afterwards served 
in the Spanish army, and, on the resto- 
ration of his brother, returned to Eog- 
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land with him. He soon rage gi 
married Ann Hyde, daughter of th 
Earl of Clarendon, the ch: sncellor, od 
on her death, was married to Mary, of 
Modena. The duke had, in the mean 
time, commanded the English fleet 
against the Dutch, and displayed great 
talents and courage, 

On the death of Charles the Second, 
James ascended the throne. The state 
of parties at that time ran high, and 
although tie restoration had been ef- 
fected without bloodshed, yet time was 
wanted fully to consolidate the power 
of the Stuarts. The gaiety of Charles 
and his conciliatory manners, had kept 
both the religious and political parties 
tolerably quiet, but James was of a 
less flexible character, and as he nei- 
ther disguised his religion or his poli- 
tics, he had rendered himself unpopu- 
lar during the life of his brother. On 
ascending the throne, he, in some de- 
gree, regained his popularity, but his 
open avowal of popery and his arbi- 
trary measures soon led the English 
nation to look for a successor, in the 
person of the Prince of Orange, who 
was lavited over. 

When the council called by the 
Prince of Orange had assembled, they 
agreed that the king should not be 
permitted to reside in any of the royal 
palaces ; — 

‘ As soon as the prince received the re- 
solutions of the council, as his warrant, 
distrusting any returns of compassion or 
respect, as well as the inconstancy of popu- 
lar feeling, he sent the Count de Solmes, 
with his ] uch guards, to take the posts 
about White Hall. When James was_in- 
formed of this, he would not believe it, 
but a visit from Lord Craven, at eleven at 
night, confirmed it*. ‘he King then 
sent to the count, and remonstrated, but 
it was unavailing, he could but obey the 
orders of his prince. Lord Craven de- 
clared he would be cut to pieces ere he 
vielded his post; but the King, to spare 
the effusion of blood, and to prevent a re- 
turn. of disorder, commanded him to 
withdraw his guards. ‘The soldiers slow- 
ly and indignantly retired. Vhe hing 
now perceiv ed he was entirely at the mer- 
cy of the prince, but in the present in- 
stance he evinced agreatness of mind wor- 
thy of him, and which ought to have in- 
duced his enemies to have listened to his 
proposals of retrieving his past errors. 
He was warned of the danger of sleeping, 
surrounded by Dutch guards, and that at- 


* ‘Lord Craven was one of the few great 
who never quitted London during the plague, 
having made himself, at twat time, the con- 
stant associate of the great Duke of Albemarle, 
in relieving the miseries of that calamitous 
time. He was, at the period when he refused 
to yield his station, at Whitehall, seventy years 
Of age.’ 
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ter the prince had expressed his own sus- 
picion of ill faith in not meeting him 
while surrounded by his English guards. 
Saying, he knew not that they were more 
dangerous than his own; he retired to 
rest, and appeared to repose in perfect 
tranquillity. «* About one in the morning, 
Lord Middleton, who lay by the King, 
was called up by the Lords Halifax, De. 
lamere, and Shrewsbury, to tell him they 
had a message from the prince to his Ma- 
jestv, which they must immediately im- 
part; and when my Lord Middleton 
would have had them stay till the King 
was awake in the morning, they answered 
that their business would admitt of no de- 
lay. ‘There was noarguing with men who 
were masters, so my Lord Middleton 
went to the King’s bedside, and found 
him so fast asleep, “that puting by the cur- 
tain did not wake him, till kneeling down, 
he spoke pretty loud in his ear, by which 
his Majesty, at the first, was a little sur- 
prised ; but immediately composing him- 
self, asked what was the business? Which, 
when my Lord Middleton tou/d him, he 
ordered them to be called in, who deli- 
vered a paper to the King, signed by the 
Prince of Orange, the purport of which 
was, that to avoid all disorder which his 
Majesty’s presence might cause in Lon- 
don, he thought fit he should go to Ham, 
(a house belonging to the Duchess of 
Lauderdale,) that very morning, he de- 
signing to be in town himself about noon ; 
and this in few but positive words, My 
Lord Halifax added, he might take what 
servants he pleased with him, but must be- 
gon before ten; yet the Prince of Orange 

would take care to appoint a sutable guard 
ve attend him there, to secure him | from 
any harm*.” ‘The King replied, he 
would comply, but he called the noblemen 
back, as they were retiring, saying, ‘ he 
had rather go to Rochester, as Ham was 
ai unpleasant winter residence.” His 
choice was probably a sudden thought, as 
the place would be more favourable for 
foreign communication, or escape, if re- 
quisite. Lord Halifax did not approve 
any alteration or deviation from the 
prince’s orders, but the King had the 
firmness to persist, and Halifax, at last, 
gave up the point most unwillingly. 
Lord Shrewsbury, in this midnight inter- 
view, behaved with all the respectful ur- 
banity of a soldier, and Delamere stood 
silent and pensive, yet with an expression 
of chastened pleasure, at seeing aman 
who had punished him, feeling, as he 
might think, the power of retributive 
justice. The King preserved the most 
perfect equanimity during the visit, con- 
versing coolly and unconcernedly respect- 
ing his remoy al, as if it had been a volun- 
tary one.’ 

James escaped into France at a time 
when his partisans in England and 
Scotland were numerous, and sincere 
in their attachment; and he afterwards 


* © Words in italics interlined in the MS of 
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landed in Ireland, with means little 
calculated to enable him to regain the 
throne. Here he showed none of that 
energy or prompt titude which had dis. 
tinguished him in early life; and, in- 
stead of bein: » the first to attack, wait. 
ed untila battle was no longer unavoid- 
able. The battle of the Boyne fol- 
lowed, which was lost principally 
through. the disobedience and jealousy 
of the Irish. From our author's ac- 
count of this battle, we shall make an 
extract :— 

‘ Callimotte, the faithful friend and fol. 
lower of the great Schomberg, in all his 
fortunes, and who commanded the French 
protestants, was rode down desperately 
wounded. Schonberg hearing of his 
friend’s distress, and perceiving that of 
the centre, hastened from _ his station to 
their relief. Callimotte and his friend 
passed each other in the river unknown, 
and at a distance, one mortally wounded, 

carried off by his soldiers, and calling out 

to all that passed him, ‘* A la gloir mes 
enfans, a la gloir!’?? The other on horse- 
back, in the deepest of the river, rallying 
the French Protestants, and pointing out 
to them their countrymen in the [rish 
army, exclaiming, “Voila Messieurs vos 
persecuteurs!”? In the meantime, that 
part of Hamilton’s dragoons which had 
entered the river, finding their career 
stopped, returned, and, in “doing sO, again 
broke through the French Protestants, 
wounded the gallant and = venerable 
Schomberg, who, in the confusion, was 
borne on with them; and his own men, 
ignorant that he was among them, fired at 
the troop, and killed their own noble lead- 
er*, 

‘The English army was immediately 
involved in tumult and disorder, while the 
infantry of James rallied and returned to 
their posts with renewed resolution. 
They were just about to fall uponthe cen- 
tre, when King William having passed 
with the left wing of his army, composed 
of the Danish, Dutch, and Innishi lling 
horse, advanced to attack them on the 
right. ‘The troops of James were seized 
with a sudden panic, and retreated to- 
wards Dunmore; they there made such 2 
vigorous stand, that the troops, though 
headed and animated by William, recoil- 
ed. In this action, General Hamilton, 
who had been the very soul of the Irish 
army during this memorable engagement, 
having nearly succeeded in recovering 
the battle, was wounded and taken. 
James seeing this, and hearing that Count 
Schomberg was still making his way to 

* ©The Duke de Schomberg possessed a cor- 
rect judgment, an exact probity, and an hum- 
ble and obliging temper; a thorough know- 
ledge of the wor ‘dy and was as great in council 
as in the field, He appeared courteous and af- 
fable to all, and yet had an air of grandeur that 
co.amanded the respect of the proudest and 
most thoughtless. He wrote,” says Dalrym- 
ple, * with the elegance and simplicity of 
Cesar,” 
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Dunleek, quitted his station while the ar- 
mies were yet fighting, leaving orders for 
the army to retire and defend the pass of 
Dunleek, and afterwards to fall back to 
the Shannon: he himself, with his princi- 
pal officers, fled. On hearing this, Wil- 
liam asked General Hamilton, then his 
prisoner, if he thought the Irish army 
would fight any more; Hamilton an- 
swered, ‘upon my honour I believe they 
will.” ‘The King, with that emphatic but 
under-tone which so peculiarly distin- 
guished him, muttered, ‘* your honour, 
your honour!” alluding to Hamilton’s 
former breach of it towards himself*, and 
then ordered a pursuit in all quarters, in 
the confusion of which, the orders of the 
monarch who had abandoned them, were 
totally unobserved, and the defeat was 
complete. 
were killed, the English lost not more 
than a fourth of that number. The pusil- 
Janimous James, who thus so far departed 
from his youthful courage, and the exam- 
ple of many of his own noble followers, 
first went to Dublin, next to Waterford, 
breaking down all the bridges in his 
course, by the suggestions of his French 
officers, the companions of his flight. 
During the period of it, he received a let- 
ter written in Louis’s own hand, giving an 
account of his own victories, and urging 
him to sail instantly for France, and leave 
theconduct of the Irish war to his officers, 
promising to land him in England with 
thirty thousand men. In the mean time 
the Irish army fled directly to the Shan- 
non, where they were joined by the prin- 
cipal of James’s officers, who, having taken 
their farewell of him, returned to con- 
tinue the war, and to explain the cause of 
his retreat. James having imprudently 
and ungratefully said, while he hastened 
through Dublin, ‘* that he would never 
again trust his fate to an Irish army,” his 
soldiers very truly and justly remarked, 
‘* Complaints of cowardice came very ill 
from the mouth of one who had been the 
firstto fly from the battle, and the only 
person, not of foreign birth, who had 
fled from the kingdom, and that if the 
English would change kings with them, 
they would fight the battle over again.” 
James a second time escaped to 
France, and soon afterwards made his 
last effort to regain the crown of Eng- 
* € This anecdote reminds us of a delightful 
one recorded in the Life of Lord Keeper Guild- 
ford, which, although not connected with our 
Subject, itis hoped will not be uninteresting. It 
Was during the reign of Charles the Second, 
When the Lord Keeper, then Justice North, 
during his circuit, visited the Duke of Beau- 
fort, at his princely seat at Badmington, * the 
Lord Arthur, then a child about five years old, 
Was very angry with the judge, (he said) for 
hanging men. The judge replied, ‘that if 
they weie not hanged, they would kill and 
Steal.’—* No ;’ said the little boy, § you should 
make them promise upon their Aonour they 
Would not do so, and then they would not.” 
How delicate must the noble principle have 
been in the breast of this infant noble, and how 
tich a soil wherein to plant and to cherish it? 


Two thousand of the Irish | 
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land. A French fleet was titted out, 
in which he enbarked, but it was de- 
feated by the united Dutch and Eng- 
lish fleets :— 

‘ During this memorable engagement, 
a generous exclamation burst from the 
heart of the agitated James. When he 
saw the seamen in swarms, scrambling up 
the tall sides of the ships from their boats, 
he cried out, ‘* Ah' none but my brave 
English could do so brave an action.’”’ Af- 
ter both French and English had abandon- 
ed the vessels which were on fire, some of 
their guns went off at intervals, while the 
vessels were burning to the water’s edge, 
and a few of the bal/s passed near the per- 
son of the unhappy King. He then said, 
mournfully, ** Heaven fights against me,” 
and retired in deep dejection to his tent, 
perhaps reflecting that lis fate might serve 
as a warning to all future kings, that hav- 
ing once lost the affection and confidence 
of their people, little trust could be placed 
on wealth, alliances, fleets, or arinies, to re- 
store them te the throne they had forfeit- 
ed.’ 

James now retired to St. Germains, 
where he passed tle remainder of hie 
life in the austerities of the Roman 
Catholic religion. Our author draws 
a very impartial character of this un- 
fortunate monarch, and his’ work 
throughout displays great candour and 
liberality. The style of the work is 
easy and natural, and the reflections of 
the anthor are those of a man of good 


sense and discernment. 
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Christina’s Revenge; or, the Fate of 
Monaldeschi; with other Poems. 
By J. M. Moffatt. 12mo. pp. 208, 
London, 1821. 

WHaTever degree of poetic talent Mr. 

Moffatt may be deemed to possess, he 

must at least be allowed the merit of 

having chosen very striking subjects 
for his muse. The principal poem in 
his volume is founded on one of the 
basest assassinations that ever was com- 
mitted—a murder committed == in 

France, by command of that disgrace 

to sovereignty and her sex, Christina of 

Sweden. This voluptuous female in- 

dulged her passions without restraint, 

and thought nothing of sending her fa- 
vourites from her bed to a scaffold. 

Among the number of those who shared 

in the disgraceful partiality of Chris- 

tina, was the Marquis Monaldeschi. 

When she quitted Sweden and re- 

tired to France, she took the Mar- 

quis in her suite, and while residing in 
the Palace of Fontainbleau, had him 
assassinated in one of the apartments 
there, by three men, who butclered 
him in the most cruel manner, while 
he tamely submitted to his fate. 
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When the marder had been commit- 
ted, the abandoned Christina sent a 
hundred livres to the convent, to pray 
God for the repose of the soul of her 
victim. The narrative of this transac- 
tion, which Mr. Moffatt has subjoined 
to his poem, is very interesting. It is 
the memoir of Father le Bel, who was 
the confessor of the Marquis, and was 
present wheu he was murdered. 

The poem adheres closely to the nar- 
rative, and the facts are there supposed 
to be related by Le Bel to a friend of 
Monaldeschi. Although the subject 
is necessarily so connected that it is 
not easy to detach a passage, yet we 
will quote one, which will afford a pret- 
ty correct idea of the general character 


of the poem :— 


‘<The seaman, "midst conflicting waves 
Abandon’d, in a shatter’d boat, 
While round him yawn dark wat’ry graves, 
And not an hour he hopes to float, 
Gains courage even from despair, 
Since chance of human help is fled ; 
And calmly leaves each social care 
To seek his place among the dead : 
But when, by tantalizing fate, 
Prospects of safety are displayed, 
The wretch forlorn to cheer and cheat 
With hopes of some protecting aid ; 
The slightest object then will move 
The man before to death resigned ; 
And this suspended fate may prove 
The greatest torment of the mind. 


« “Thus Monaldeschi, doom’d to feel 
The executioner’s sharp steel, 

Could only with confusion view 

A state to him so strange and new, 

He fear’d to hope, yet could not bear 

To yield to absolute despair. 
Unnumber’d thoughts of various kind 
In quick succession fill’d his mind ; 
And, flutt’ring o’er his features, cast 
Some mark’d expression as they pass’d. 
At length his heart sweet hope beguiles ; 
And, moved by her seductive similes, 
With falt’ring voice and eager eyes, 

To me his supplications rise. 

And while I listen’d to his words, 

His dread attendants held their swords 
Bared for the death-dispensing blow ; 

As it had been their wish to show 

That soon should fate his life-thread cut, 
And death his eyes in darkness shut. 
Yet while thy friend his woes bewail’d, 
Compa;sion’s influence prevail’d 

O’er him, whose charge it was to see 
Perfurm’d the cruel queen’s decree. 

He from the gallery took his way, 

T’ entreat his sovereign to display 

Her mercy, ere it was too late, 

Toward him to whom her voice was fate. 
Soon he return’d in woful guise, 

And tears stood glist’ning in his eyes ; 

‘ Marqui:,’ he said, * on God bestow, 
And hopes that from his grace must flow, 
Thy every future thought; and pray 

For mercy at his judgment day. 

The queen 1 fruitiessly besonugit 

To pardon thy unhappy fault.’ 

The pris’ner, like a man amazed, 

A moment on the speaker gaz'd ; 

Toward me lis haggard glance then turn’d, 
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Which show’d what horrid thoughts sojourn’d 
Within his breast, where fiercely burn’d 
Revenge, not dread of death could quell; 
Such as might prompt the hideous yell 

Of fiends in quenchlesss flames who dwell.’ ’ 


The second poem in this collec- 
tion is founded on a tradition which 
prevails in New England,—a country, 
above all others, fertile in marvellous 
stories and traditions, which, thanks to 
Dr. Cotton Mather, have been carefully 
perpetuated. The poem is called § The 
Spectre Bark of Newhaven,’ and, as 
the story is curious, we quote it. It is 
contained in a letter addressed to Dr. 
C. Mather, which he states to have 
been written by ‘the reverend person 
who was the pastor of Newhaven,’ at 
the time he published his ¢ Magnalia 
Christi Americania,’ about fifty years 
after the phenomenon occurred. The 
following is the letter:— 

“«* Reverend and dear Sir, 

‘«* In compliance with your desires, I 
now give you the relation of that appari- 
tion of a ship in the air, which I have re- 
ceived from the most credible, judicious, 
und curious surviving observers of it. 

‘In the year 1647, besides much 
other lading, a far more rich treasure of 
passengers (five or six of which were per- 
sons of chief note and worth in Newha- 
ven,) put themselves on board a new 
ship, built at Rhode Island, of about one 
hundred and fifty tons, but so wa/ty, that 
the master (Lamberton) often said, she 
would prove their grave. In the month 
of January, cutting their way through 
much ice, on which they were accompa- 
nied by the Rev. Mr. Davenport, besides 
many other friends, with many fears, as 
well as prayers and tears, they set sail. 
Mr. Day enport, in prayer, with an ob- 
servable emphasis, used these words :— 
‘* Lord, if it be thy pleasure to bury these 
our friends in the bottom of the sea, they 
are thine; save them!’”? The spring fol- 
Jowing, no tidings of these friends arrived 
with the ships from England: Newha- 
ven’s heart began to fail her. ‘This put 
the godly people on much prayer, both 
public and private; “ ‘That the Lord 
would (if it was his pleasure) let them 
hear what he had done with their dear 
friends, and prepare'them with a suitable 
Submission to his holy will.” In June 
next ensuing, a great thunder-storm arose 
out of the north-west; after which, (the 
hemisphere being serene,) about an hour 
before sun-set, a ship of like dimensions 
with the aforesaid, with her canvass and 
colours abroad (though the wind was 
northernly), appeared in the air, coming 
up from our harbour’s mouth, which lies 
southward from the town, seemingly with 
her sails filled under a fresh gale, holding 
her course north, and continuing under 
Ubservation, sailing against the wind, for 
the space of half an hour. Many were 
crawn to behold this great work of Ged: 


’ ) ere aes cote 
ea, the very childien cried out, * There’s 
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a brave ship!”’ At length, crowding up 
as far as there Is usually water sufficient 
for such a vessel, and so near some of the 
spectators, as that they imagined a man 
might hurl astone on board her, her main- 
top seemed to be blown off, but left hang- 
ing in the shrowds, then her mizen-top, 
then all her masting seemed blown away 
by the board. Quickly after, the hulk 
brought into a careen, she overset, aad so 
vanished into a smoky cloud, which, in 
some lime, dissipated, leaving, as every 
where else, a clear air. The admiring 
spectators could distinguish the several 
colours of each part, the principal rig- 
ging, and such proportions as caused 
not only the generality of persons to 
say, ‘this was the mould of their ship, 
and thus was her tragic end ;” but Mr. 
Davenport also, in public, declared to 
this effect, ** that God had condescended, 
for the quieting of their afflicted spirits, 
this extraordinary account of his sove- 
reign disposal of those, for whom so 
many fervent prayers were made conti- 
nually.” ‘Thus, Lam, sir, 
‘Your humble servant, 
‘© James Prexeonr.” 
The only probable method of ac- 
counting for this spectrum (if true), Is 
to suppose that it was occasioned by 
atmospheric refraction, somewhat simt- 
lar to the * Giant of the Brocken,’ seen 
on the German mountains, or the Fata 
Morgana, seen in the Faro di Messina. 
The ballad, written by Mr. Moffatt on 
the subject, possesses considerable 
merit, but, as it is too long to insert, 
we shall pass on to his shorter pieces, 
from which we select the two following. 
The first, the Sailor’s Soliloquy, in some 
of the thoughts at least, will recall to 
memory the * Poor Jack’ of that truly 
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loyal and neglected British Minstrel, 
the late, Charles Dibdin:— 
‘There is a Pow’r that ru'<s on high, 
When storms and death surround us : 
Should thunders roar and light’nings fly, 
Yet let not that confound us. 
Each bolt its destin’d ofiice Knows, 
Across the we!kin darting: 
This, unresisted, harmless goes ; 
That, soul and body parting. 
‘Above, beneath, on ev'ry side, 
What dangers ever face us! 
Some gust may plunge us in the tide, 
And with the dead may place us. 
Somctimes destruction o’er us lowers, 
Yet still we are protected ; 
Elsewhere its rage the tempest pours, 
*Gainst other heads directed. 
‘To rear the flag, or shift the sails, 
In storms the seaman soaring, 
Ii courave or Lis footing fails, 
May sink “midst billows roaring. 
He mounts, and to the top-mast clings, 
And knows no fears of falling 5 
His contidence from duty springs, 
He’s lab’ring in his calling. 


‘When ’eross the crowded blood stain 'd deck 
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What does the sense of danger check, 
And chase the dread of dying? 

‘Tis duty still that prompts the brave 
To bold and nobie daring, 

With these to find an honour’d grave, 
Or those the vict’ry sharing. 

‘That Providence, whose power extends 
Throughout the wide creation, 

Beholds what good or ill impends 
O’er all, in ev'ry station. 

To those in duty’s path he will 
Give strength, ur else protection ; 

Whate’er he gives, ‘tis mercy still, 


Or blessing, or correction.’ 


We shall now give a specimen of our 
author's elegiac talents in the— 


‘LINES ON THE DEATH OF A LADY. 
‘Fair as the dew-bespangled rose, 

That sheds its fragrance o’er the dale 
Mild as the silver ray that throws 

Its lustre on the passing sail, 

‘She was :—but what avails it now, 

To tell her virtues or her charms, 

Since death’s cold hand has laid her low— 

Has torn her from my circling arms! 

‘Yet hold! fond memory still has power 

At least to sooth my grief-worn breast, 
And in faint traces to restore 

The glowing beauties she possess’d. 
‘No more for me that bosom heaves, 

No more I hear the issuing sigh 5 
Nor press the vermeil lip, that leaves 

The rapt delights gold ne’er could buy. 

‘No more those eyes, than morn more bright, 

On me shall dart the glance of love— 
Those eyes whence beam’d the diamond’s light, 

Mix’d with the softness of the dove. 

‘ But why should I those beauties trace, 

Which oft reientless time destroys ¢ 
Time will deform the loveliest face 

Of her who length of years enjoys. 

‘Those charms which long my bosum fired, 

l thought almost beyond compare ; 

Though warmest love those charms inspired, 

Their loss excites not grief or care. 

‘The sparkling eye, the blushing cheek, 

And all the purple light of youth— 

1” enchant the heart their power is weak, 

Compared with constancy and truth. 

‘ There is an intercourse of souls— 

Delightful, heavenly, pure, subline— 
Which no external power controls, 

No change of circumstance or time. 

‘Such was the tie that bound my heart 

To her’s whose loss e’en now I mourn 35 
No chance, not e’en her death, shall part 

That bond, till L to dust return.’ 

Some spirited translations from Ana- 
creon, Horace, Metastasio, and a spe- 
cimen of a new Version of the /Aénels, 
close the volume. The poems of Mr. 
Mollatt are of a very varied character, 
both as to their subjects and their 
mei Its, whieh are somewhat unequal. 
To us they do not appear to possess 
much originality of thought, but the 
author has considerable facility of 
versification, and some of his songs 
and other miner pleces are certainly 
preity, 
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Sketches of Manners, Scenery, &c. in 
the French Provinces. With an 
Essay on French Literature. By 
the late John Scott, Esq. London, 
182. 

Tue literary character of Mr. Scott, 
and the unfortunate events which led 
to his death, are sufficiently known to 
render it unnecessary for us to criticise 
the one or enter into a detail of the 
other. “The volume now before us is 
a posthumous work, and, like posthu- 
mous works in general, adds little 
to the reputation of the writer. Al- 
though it is very natural for affection 
and friendship to cherish the relics of a 
favourite, yet it is as injudicious to 
bring an unfinished book as an unfi- 
nished picture before the public, for it 
almost invariably exhibits the author 
to great disadvantage, 

A few yearsago, Mr. Scott publish- 
ed a ‘Visit to Paris,’ which passed 
through two or three editions; the vo- 
lume of ‘Sketches’ was intended as a 
sequel to that work, had the author 
lived to finish it; but a considerable 
portion of it consists of loose memo- 
randa only, which a gentleman of Mr. 
Scott’s literary tact, would, we doubt 
not, have worked up into a very pleas- 
ing volume; even as it is, some of his 
sketches are interesting; the following, 
for example :— 

‘We went to see the fine castle of Vi- 
tre. It is in ruins, the rooms having been 
destroyed in the revolution ; but the walls 
and towers are magnificent. Its ditch is 
large and deep; it stands upon an eleva- 
tion of rock, and looks down upon the 
lower town from a great height; while 
the view it affords of the country is highly 
beautiful. The elegant sa/on had been 
entered by a flight of stairs. There was 
alarge and fine suit of rooms below the 
level of the castle-yard, with windows 
looking out upon the lower town; the 
stairs to the salon were destroyed; its 
gilded walls were blackened with fire ; 
the beams that supported its floor had 
tumbled into the rooms below, or hung 
overthem in a broken and threatening 
state. Even the towers of stupendous 
Strength had suffered. The walls they 
could not hurt; but the stone floors were 
broken in, and fire had been used here; 
so that the undertaking of ascending to 
the top of these grand buildings, was at- 
tended with considerable danger. The 
yard of the castle bears the most imposing 
look of antiquity. It has the profound 
draw-well, the arched gateway, the watch- 
tower—all in the finest old style. The 
Prussians had bivouacked here, and occu- 
pled the few lower apartments that are 
still defended from the weather. An old 
woman resides in a small porter’s lodge, 
close to the draw-bridge, who shews the 
Win to strangers, She was moved to 





tears when she described the place in its 
ancient splendour, which she had seen. 
She was on the establishment of the castle 
in her youth, and recounted the horrors 
of its fall with strong emotion. ‘The de- 
stroyed rooms were converted into a re- 
volutionary prison; and the kitchen was 
destined for those condemned to die, 
Some of the unfortunate family to whom 
it belonged, were here held in captivity ; 
and from hence were taken to the place 
of death. While our guide was describ- 
ing these things, she *poke in a solemn 
whisper, as if surrounded by the state of 
past days, and overheard by the spirits of 
her murdered masters. In one strong 
room, near the outer gate, the police 
confined a mischievous madman; and his 
howling execrations, directed agaiust the 
visitors, whom he heard near him, min- 
gled themselves with the old woman’s sad 
story, delivered in a low tone of voice, 
thus producing an indescribably awful 
effect. It brought the contrast between 
the present and the past with almost over- 
powering force on our feelings. We left 
the place, very much struck with what 
we had seen and listened to. Among 
other things, we were told, that some part 
of the family, now re-established at Paris, 
was suspected to have lately visited the 
ruins of the superb possession, zncognite. 
They walked through the decayed sa/ons, 
and stumbled over the fragments of their 
glory, with looks of melancholy grief; 
and, on going away, a young man gave a 
handsome donation to the aged porteress. 
She has since had good reason to believe 
that this was the lord whose infancy she 
had nursed. She wept bitterly as she 
told us this; and declared she would have 
died consoled for all the past if she had 
but known him, and could have kissed his 
hand.’ 

Mr. Scott’s tour was not confined to 
France, but extended to Italy, where, 
among other sketches and observations, 
he gives the following account of an 


Italian preacher :— 


‘ Going past the door of the church, | 
heard a priest’s voice declaiming with 
most sonorous force. Onentering, I saw 
the commanding fine figure of a sturdy 
capucin, with a rope round his middle, 
sandals on his feet, naked above, and 
placed not, as is usual, in a pulpit, but on 
a stage, with ap elegant chair behind, his 
whole body froin the head to the feet ex- 
posed, and his action, thus becoming 
more commanding than it can possibly be 
when only half the person appears out of 
a round tub, which pulpits in general are. 
This was the first instance of this stage- 
preaching which I had seen in Italy; but 
the etfect was so fine, that I am surprised 
it is not more general. According to 
custom, there was a crucifix by the side 
of the orator, and his action of hand was 
with more force than respect directed to- 
wards the efligy. He seemed to know 
that his hearers, gaunt women, with flat 
linen clot on their heads, and wild-lvok- 
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ing men from the Appenines, and from 
the Jong pestilential flat between the town 
and sea, probably forming the brigand 
population of this singular country, re- 
quired strong doses; his eloquence was ot 
the unflinching kind; his object seemed 
to be, to shake their souls as one would 
shake a phial, without stopping to look if 
it were all right. Ilis congregation was 
numerous and most attentive.’ 
These extracts may serve to gtve 
some idea oS the work, which, if com- 
pleted, would, we doubt not, have 
added to the reputation of its author. 
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Journal of a Residence in the Burmhan 
Empire. By Captain Hiram Cox. 
(Continued from p. 514.) 

Tue mission of Captain Cox to the 
court of Amarapoorah was not without 
its difficulties; the king showed a 
strong partiality towards the English, 
and treated him with great attention, 
but the ministers threw every obstacle 
in his way of access to the monarch, 
and sought to exact concessions and 
humiliations to which it was impossible 
for him to submit, without compromis- 
ing his own character and the interests 
of his country. An interview with the 
whoonghee, or minister, was as difficult 
to obtain, and conducted with almost 
as much state and ceremony as an audi- 
ence with the king himself; indeed, 
the whoonghee took particular pains to 
impress Captain Cox with a high sense 
of the great honour he had conferred 
upon him by an audience, assuring 
him that there was no precedent for it 
in the annals of the Burmhan history. 
The minister, and, indeed, all the of- 
ticers of state were very avaricious, and 
begved almost every thing he saw; but 
the king centered almost all his wishes 
in one request, which was, that the Go- 
vernor-General of India would obtain 
for him the tooth of Gauderna, a Burm- 
han law-giver, which was deposited in 

the principal pagoda of Ceylon! 

Among the trifling presents which 
Captain Cox received from the whong- 
hee were two horses, one of which died 
soon after, and the carcass was begged 
by the Burmhans to eat:— 

‘ The tribe of smiths, including all the 
artificers in metals, are particularly fond 
of horse-flesh, supposing it best calculat- 
ed to recruit the strength wasted by work- 
ing at their forges. Animals that have 
died from disease are, in general, eaten by 
the inhabitants of the country who are 
fond of flesh; but as metempsychosists, 
they are prohibited from killing amimals 
for food. In this they resemble their 
neighbours, the Chinese; and L appre- 
hend this filthy custom of eating the flesh 
of diseased animals is the cause of 2a 
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dreadful disorder which attacks the extre- 
mities with uleerous sores, which soon 
mortify, and leave those wha survive dis- 
sailian oud snakiadl 4h jects. _ The beg- 
gars of the country are chi: composed 
of this class, and wander abou it ‘the 


! * . . . 
‘rior to the shed I lived in while at Mhe; tT. 


COUN- | 


trv in groups, assembling at the feasts of | 


where th 


the prin 
of the devout and 


lieved bv) 
humane. 

two or three squadrons of little boats be- 
longing to these wretched pilgrims, going 
with their families to the a eet eX- 
cept these it is rare to see a beggar in the 
Burmhan dominions. ‘They seemto be 
Jicensed by thetr pec ee ir misfort ; the 
other poor, as far as T can learn, are sub- 
sisted the baw cottag of the 
poonghees ; for which purp 
hees of each monastery make a pr 
early every morning to app ‘opriated quar: 
ters of the town, to collect the donation: 
of the charitable, which, in general, con- 
sist of boiled rice, vegetabie curries, and 
fruit.’ - 

The Burmhans are excessively mean 
and covetous. With a Burman you 
are never welcome without a present ; 
be it ever so trifling, the etiquette is 
fuifilled. Captain Cox says, wile at 
Mh; een hoon, — 

‘In the evening, the Enga Tekaing’s 
people came, and took away the lattice 

frames from before my door. | was in- 
~ formed, tuat they w ere wanted to inclose 
some ground or court, during a ceremony 
which annually is practised on wa-hing the 
Knga ‘Teaking’s head; and that they 
would be returned when the cerem ony 
Was over. f mention the circumstance 
as a trait of the mixture of inconsiderate 


( ipal pagodas, 
the bounty, 


ine 


or Cs 


«,*# 
At 


OC eSsLOl 


meanness Which attends all the actions of 


this people. ‘The fence was deemed _ ne- 
cessary to keep the multitude off from my 
house, and considered as a compliment 
paid me; the whole value of thei is not 
twenty rupees, yet to save these twenty 
rupees, the compliment to me is done 
away, and [am again left exposed to the 
obisusion of the multitude. ‘The same 
spirit prevades every thing. If the 
king , &c. makes you a presi nt, you must 
pay or give in presents d louble the value 
of it, to those who bring it. If beats are 
provided, you must fee the understri ap- 
pers to expedite the dispatch, pay for the 
materials necessary for fitting them up, 
and reward the crew. It is no excuse to 
say the superiors are not privy to this 
conduct, ee the defence true, which 
it is not; they give no wages, they are 
at least itly consenting, as th eir servants 
have no other source of remuneration.’ 
Mr. Burneit, whoaccompanied Cap- 
tain Cox, and made an excursion a few 
miles i the interior, the 
country above Mbeghoon, very 
ruceed and barren, and his haye s 


dese ibes 


as 


accommodations as very wre thea » — 
‘ ! . ’ } ? 
\\ it is called fits palace, Is a mere 
hut of bamboos. thatched with straw, inf 


Coming up the river, we met | 


! 
se tue poong- 


Cv aiC rC- 


sumptive heir 








hoon, which aiorded = shelter neither 
| against sun or rain. ‘These huts, or a 
they are “bic iggird by the Burmhans, travel- 
ling palaces, are constructed at the end of | 


every St: we that his maye sty mii! C5 ; they 
are not begun until his boat puts to the 
shore, Whi n they are finished in A fou 


hours: he counted seven between Ama- 
rapoorah and Keounmeoun, and was in- 
formed there werefive more higher up the 


river, so that he computes his majesiy’s 
excursion to have been seventy-e ight miles 
li extent. Lhe king’s erands on and pre- 
to the throne, had a hut of 


the same construction as that of his ma- 


jesty, — near lits 2 randfather's, to de- 
note the equality of his r: Wik. or rather the 
rank to ee lich the dotage oi his erandta- 


has raized him. He is about eleven 


twelve veers of age, has an extensive 
. b 
territory at his sole disposal, and a court 


? 
ther 


oO} 


composed of boys chosen frem his play | 


mates, who are denominated whoong 


woondocks, &e.5 the other princes of the 
persed at short di 
lis maje sty, and the 
so denominated, is 
If they amount 


mone 
Siwgo e 


tances, 
above and below 

iv, if it may be 
scattered round them. 


to ten thousand men altogether, it Is the 
outside; and Mr Burnett, informs me, 
they are the same hind of wretched iil- 


armed rabble that [ saw at Mheghoon. 
Lhe service they have been employ ed | in, 
was cutting down bamboos and firewood, 
and transporting it to Mheghoon. ‘The 
hills on the west side of the river ter 
nate about sixteen miles above 
hoon, where commences a high plain, 
rugged, and in general unct Hlivated, or 
unsusceptible of cultivation. 
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Tie saw 
only one caksitasiide village on his way, 
situated on the west bank: the eastern 
range of mountains extended beyond the 
limits of his journey. ‘ibe morning alter 
his arrival he was admitted to an audience 
of his majesty, whom he found se ated on 
a common mat on the floor of his bunga- 
low, with pillows covered with green vel- 
vet to lean upon. He was dressed in an 
open jamma of white cloth, a common 
silk lungee round his loins, hair ga- 
thered into a knot on the crown of his 
head, in the Burmhan style, without any 
handkerchief round his head. “‘Vhe cour- 
tiers and Mr. Burnett were arranged on 
the same level, but on the bare bamboos. 
The levee commenced before sun-rise, 
ind as the whoonghee and Mr. Burnett 
had to cross the river, it had begun be. 
fore they arrived. ‘The conversation had 
taken a religious turn, in consequeiice of 
the examination of some of the of 
keouns, or priests, which had passed the 
day before. It appears they had been 
found very ig sporant, an 1d his majesty was 
much dissatisfied with them, Among the 
observations that were made by bim on 
he said, that he feared too 
resorted to a rious life froma 
lolenece; that he did not 
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dominions 


, it was tee duty to see that 
ntrusted with its rites 


. pean 1 
those immediately 


were Well informed and, in consequence, 
he gave orders that candidates for the su. 
periorities of keouns sh ruld In future un- 
der@o a more strict examination. His 
courtiers maintained a humble aud pro- 
found silence, except when occ astonally 
inswering in the aflirmative. It ay pears 

that his majesty is much dissatisfied With 
the present state of pies siaoe in his domi- 
nions, and meditates some great Ciuanges, 
Ile has found the priestho: sd in general 
iniserably ignorant; even his arch- priest 
cannot satisfy his doubts. Ile says, they 

read over their canonical books, when 
they first enter on the monastic life, asa 
task imposed on school boys; and, al- 


though they have no other employment 
to engage their attention, they never after. 
wards Investigate or in juire into the mnys- 
tical meanine of their riles; so that they 

tre totally unfit to ins truct the people, 


iience the various abuses that have crept 
into their religion ; the building of small 
pagodas, ~ us e of beads, 8c. » all of 
which are s for hypocrisy, and un- 
autho coil’ by ne tenets of their ancient 
faith. ‘Phi he means to forbid; also 


the practice of the gna 's taking ser- 
vants with them to carry the provisions 
they collect in the mor Ho and to re- 
strain the number of poonghees. These 
severe strictures and meditated reforms 
alarm his couitiers very much: they dare 
not remonstrate, and are afraid to obey. 
Mr. Burnett informs me that his majesty 


is a hale-looking man, rather corpulent, 
wit h an arch and penetrating eye. He 


freque nthy glanced a look at his audience, 


as if he would read their minds. Reli- 
gion has been the constant theme during 
this excursion, and bas precluded all 


Iie often looked at him, 
but asked no questtuns, when he was pre- 
sent. ‘Tie levee lasted about two hours; 
he then retired, and the court broke up. 
Some time after Mr. Burnett was seated, 
the king’ s grandson came in and seated 
himself on “his majesty’s left hand. His 
majesty put his arm round him and kissed 
him. ‘Lhe prince of Prone’s daughter 
seated herself on hisright hand. She ts 
the intended wife of the grandson, and 
their nuptials are soon to be celebrated. 
Three or four of the king’s daughters also 
came into the court, bowed to the ground, 
and then seated themselves cpposite his 
majesty , in aline with the mlhee whoong- 
Mr. Burnett was seated in a line 


he eC. 

with the woondocks. After the king’s 
levee, Mr. Burnett went with the whoong- 
hee to pay his re spects to the grandson: 


Lie did not take off his shocs until within 
the shade of the hut. He informs me 
that he is a smart looking boy, was seated 
on a cot, seemed rather embarrassed, avd 
iestions while he was there. 


asked no qt 

If his majesty ts ill-lodged, his: courtiers 
are still worse olf, and the situation of the 
poor rabble of soldiers miserable indeed 5 
they bave nothing to screen them frou 


the weather but their own cotton clothes, 
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supported on bamboos, and shiver like so 
many halfdrowned rats during every 
shower. ‘The whoonghee had only a mi- 
serable hut, about sixteen feet by twelve, 
surrounded by the walls of the tent I had 
siven him; the whole court are disgusted 
with their situation and labour, and ar- 
dently sigh for his majesty’s return; and, 
as his beloved grandson and many of the 
Jadies of his family are sickly, it is ex- 
pected he will move tnmediately that 
there is water for his boats. People are 
constantly employed in sounding the 
channel, and fixing marks where there is 
the deepest water. ‘The whoonghee in- 
yited Mr. B. to club dinners with hin, 
saying, if he would find cook, he (the 
whoonghee) would find provisions: how- 
ever, inthe end, Mr. B. was obliged to 
find both, for their bazar afforded nothing 
but alittle rice, fetid oil, blatchong, salt 
fish, and a few poor mangoes. His ex- 
cellency is of a convivial turn, acknow- 
ledged himself fond of good living, and, 
among other things, he was desirous | 
should procure a couple of good cooks 
and a book of cookery. But books and 
cooks would soon be useless, for the ex- 
pense of one good dinner would frighten 
them from any further essay.’ 

The day of the moon’s change is a 
holiday with the Burmhans, who pay 
their devotions and make offerings at 
the shrine of their divinities. On the 
25th May, Captain Cox writes,— 

‘Since the 10th of April, I have regu- 
Jarly distributed alms every morning to 
one hundred and fifty poonghees, accord- 
ing to the Burmhan custom; and at every 
full and change of the moon, have had 
twenty-one poonghees to partake, as it is 
called, of a charitable feast. ‘This morn- 
ing, asusual, the appointed number came, 
my great hall was carpeted, and wooden 
trays arranged the whole length of the 
room, four for each poonghee ; the first 
contained fried fish, ballehong, turtle 
eggs, curries, &c. dressed after the Burm- 
han style, made up in little plates of 
leaves; the second pancakes, and Burm- 
han sweetmeats ; the third, mangoes and 
other sweetmeats; the fourth, bunches of 
plantains, a green cocoa-nut, betel leaves 
and nut, tobacco, chinam, &c. &c. After 
the poonghees had been seated a few mi- 
nutes, theirservants and scholars brought 
in the bowls which they carry in making 
their daily collections of rice, &c.; 
these they placed before them ; the mew- 
Jerry, who is my master of the ceremo- 
nies, then presented to the head ponghee, 
who was seated in the centre, two cups of 
Water. Out of the first he took water to 
wash his mouth and drink. He then put 
the points of his fingers in the other, and 
prayed over it in alow voice; the mew- 
Jerry then took away the water, and my 
Burmhan attendants put the contents of 
the first row of trays into their bowls, 
which signified their acceptance of the 
feast. Their servants and scholars then 


took away the bowls, and the remainder 








of the trays to the outer verandah, to put 


dress, but very shabby, and on wretched 


the contents in baskets, and carry them ¢ half-starved, small horses ; of these there 


away; the mewjerry, &c. then presented 
to the chief poonghee three trays, one 
with a pyramid of boiled rice on it, the 
other with fruit, and the third with betel, 
&c.; these he touched with the points of 
his fingers, and appeared to bless them ; 
in turn they were presented to each of the 
poonghees, who performed the same ce- 
remony ; they were then put apart as con- 
secrated, to be exposed near a temple, on 
an open altar, for the benefit of the crows 
and pian dogs; (this is one of the usages 
which his majesty ridicules and condemns.) 
On these occasions the neighbouts assist 
at the house where the feast ismade. Se- 
veral men and women were assembled at 
my house; these now advanced and 
kneeled in two groups before the line of 
poonghees, the women to the right of the 
men; the mewjerry gave a few grains of 
parched paddy to each, which they held 
in their hands closed, with the palms to- 
gether, a little elevated, in a supplicating 
posture; they then repeated a prayer after 
the chief ponghee, in the manner of part 
of our service; the chief ponghee then 
prayed, and other poonghees placing their 
fans of palm-leaves before their faces, ac- 


companying him; after this prayer was 
oS 


finished, the chief poonghee delivered a | 
kind of lecture in an audible tone of. 
voice—a lesson [ suppose from some of | 
their books of divinity, and, if I might 


judge from the chanting tone, was ina 
kind of metre. ‘This lasted about ten or 
fifteen minutes, when they arose and 
walked off without ceremony. 
has fallen again three cubits.’ 


On the 8th of June, Captain Cox 
witnessed a procession of the king and 
his suite:— 


‘ About half-past ten the head of the | 
by; first, a 


procession began to pass 
string of his Majesty’s elephants; next, 
a body of foot soldiers, each with a rusty 
musket on his shoulder, clothed like the 
common people of the country; they 
marched, or rather walked, in two Indian 
files, without any regularity; next follow- 
ed the King’s grandson, on a very lofty 
elephant ; he sat on the neck of the ele- 
phant, and held the guiding-hook himself. 
but in fact the animal required no guid- 
ings A well-dressed mohaut sat behind 
him, and supported him in his arms. The 
young prince was naked from his waist 
upwards, having on only asilk lungee, 
and an embroidered handkerchief on his 
head, gold bangles on his ancles and 
wrists, and several chains set with stones, 
&c., on his neck. After him came seve- 
ral gilt palkees, with women of the palace, 
&c.; ata distance behind him, followed 
a son of the King’s, by a favourite concu- 
bine, on a small elephant, which he 
guided himself; after hiin followed five of 
the King’s elephants, with war-howdahs, 
having large. shields on each side of the 
howdah, painted red and gilt; then fol- 
lowed his Majesty’s troopers, in their war- 


The river | 


might be sixty or eighty ; then several gilt 
brass three-pounders, on field-carriages, 
drawn by men, with several red-painted 
and gilt ammunition carts, drawn by two 
horses each; on each side after these 
marched foot soldiers, armed and clothed 
as those before mentioned ; then followed 
the carriage I brought, drawn by men; 
and immediately after it, his Majesty, 
with the first queen in his old carriage, 
drawn by four Jed horses; the blinds 
down. He laughed, and spoke out 
loudly while passing, seeming well pleas- 
ed with my attention. I was seated ina 
chair at the door of the hall, and when he 
came in front lL rose up, took off my hat, 
bowing and placing my hand on my 
breast; Mr. Burnett and Mr. Rowland 
standing on either side, and bowing at the 
same time. The rest of my suite were 
arranged on either hand of the verandah. 
Before the front of my house I had made 
a railing of bamboo Jattice-work, covered 
on the outside with yellow cloth, and over 
it gold and silver tange was spread; imme- 
diately in front of the veranda, was a porti- 
'co forty-eight feet long, covered on the 
'top with scarlet cloth, hanging down to- 
| ward the front about three feet, with gold 
lange along the front, dropping about three 
feet below the red cloth. ‘Lhe bamboo 
pillars, &c. covered with yellow silk, and 
ascreen of yellow silk curtains along the 
front of the verandah, so as entirely to 
cover the piers, leaving the doors open. 
The house was also newly white-washed, 
and the road levelled and sanded before 
the door; and just before his Majesty 
passed, | had the road strewed with gold 
leaf; the crowd were kept clear of the 
front by a Burmhan peon ; and, on the 
| whole, for this place, we made a very 





fine show. ‘The intent, however, was 
every thing, and it being wholly unex- 
pected. He was highly gratified, saying 
aloud to his courtiers, ‘* Ah, this is the 
company, that is my resident,’ and kept 
his eyes on me the whole time he was 
passing. On each side his Majesty’s car- 
riage marched spearmen, and it was sur- 
rounded by a crowd of his courtiers, &c, 
&c,; immediately after it, followed foot- 
| soldiers, troopers, and war-elephants, but 
'the whole too irregular and insignificant 
to make- any impression on me.’ 

The Queen Mother received honours 
equal to the king himself, as appears 
from the following account of her pro- 
cession on the 26th of June:— 

‘ Early in the morning the queen-mo- 
| ther, ina superb palkee of state, borne by 
thirty-six men, and attended bya great 
number of the ladies of the palace in their 
palkees, passed by on their way to accom- 
pany the Assamese princess to court; also 
a party of troopers, musketeers, spear- 
men, &c. The fronts of all the houses in 
the high street, through which the pro- 
cession is to pass, are ornamented with ve- 





randahs of bambeos and mats, so cone 
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structed as to form a double roof open to-| drama. But Hughes, who was the au- | tation to our unblurred pedigree, and 
wards the street, ornamented with painted | thor of the tragedy entitled the * Exiles 


borders; and the shops filled with their 
best goods, which were to be sold to the 
prince’s retinue at reduced rates. Can- 
non were planted at all the cross streets ; 
plaintain trees and sugar-canes planted on 
each side the street, and the street clean 
swept. About half-past seven a.m. the 
procession began te pass by. First in or- 
der were spearmen, then musketeers, then 
Burmhan bramins, then music, then state 
chattres of a particular construction, then 
the queen-mother’s state equipage of 
beaten gold, then the queen-mother in 
her state palkee, very high and large; on 
the platform of the palkee two young wo- 


men, richly dressed, knelt in front, and | 
two in the rear, facing inwards, with their | 


hands closed palin to palm, and raised to 
their foreheads, in the Burmhan mode 
of paying homage. Men bearing gilt 
chattres surrounded the palkee. After 
the queen-mother’s palkee followed a 
small body of cavalry, then spearmen and 
musketeers, then men carrying the prin- 
cess’s dowry, consisting of elephants’ 
teeth, jasper stones, Assamese arms, 
chests of clothes, bedding, &c. &c.; then 
followed several Assamese bramins, with 
white turbans, and long white jammahs. 
‘Then two woondocks, and several other 
Burmhan officers; then women dressed in 
white, beating large tom-toms, with crook- 
ed silver soontahs, others sounding silver 
trumpets of various forms, others playing 
on silver cymbals; then followed the 
princess’s state equipage of beaten gold; 
then the princess, in a superb state pal- 
kee, borne as the queen-mother’s, with 
two young women kneeling in front and 
rear; the curtains were of Chinese 
flowered gatize, so that she might see 
without being seen; immediately after 
her followed another party of Burmhan 
horse, then about twenty palkees, with 
court ladies, and the whole was closed by 
musketeers, spearmen, &c. The front of 
my house was ornamented, and Burmhan 
dancers and musicians exhibited in the 
front verandah. I had my breakfast-table 
placed in the front verandah, at which we 
were seated when the procession passed.’ 
(To be concluded in our next.) 
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The Exiles of Damascus. By John 
Cochrane, Esq. 8vo. pp. 63. Lon- 
don, 1821. 

Few of our readers, we presume, are 

unacquainted with the melancholy 

events which attended the siege of Da- 
mascus, in the seventh century, and 
the wanton butchery of those unfortu- 
nate inhabitants who, preferring pover- 
ty and exile to submission to the con- 
queror, quitted their native city on the 
faith of acapitulation, The circum- 


stances ure related by Gibbon with 
great pathos and elegance, and they 
have formed the subject of at least one 











of Damascus,’ to suit the taste of the 
players, altered the catastrophe, and 
considerably weakened the effect. Mr. 
Cochrane, in the poem before us, has 
also deviated 
path of history; but we really consider 
the original story so affecting, and so 
full of interest, that we deem every de- 
viation from it as an injury to the whole. 
The author, in an introduction, apo- 
logizes for the irregularity of the com- 
position, but says he has ¢ now no lon- 
ger spirits or health to dwell on its re- 
vision ;? we regret this much, as his 
poem is the crude production of a man 
of genius, who, by a due cultivation of 
his powers, might attain some degree 
of eminence. We detach one passage 
from the description of the slaughter of 
the exiles, by the ferocious Caled and 
his Arabs :-— 

‘The grey clouds on the hills were bending : 
The shadows of the night descending ; 

Those streaks, which gild a twilight grey, 
Were swiftly vanishing away ; 

When, from the turn of yon dark hill, 

The loud shouts echoed ’mid the evening still : 
All heard, yet could not fly—behind us rose 
The lofty mountains, near us were the foes ; 
Tis vain to tell the shouts, the mingled cries, 
The yells of triumph, and the fearful sighs, 

The wild disorder, the despairing shrieks, 

The frenzied eyes—the cold and bloodless 


cheeks— 
The tramp of squadrons, with the gathering 
crash— 


The cries of women, while the horsemen dash 

In blood and slaughter o’er the fainting crowd, 

Whose outstretched arms implored their grace 
aloud : 

Such, to those cold barbarians, plead in vain— 

The mother fell beside her husband slain, 

And as she died, still trembling sought to save 

At least her offspring from the common grave— 

Yet these they butcher’d at the parent’s breast, 

While playful the young child her cold dull 
cheek caressed, 

Beat down its little arms with gestures rude, 

Those murderers of a multitude.’ 





Original Comnuinications. 
LIFE, 
AS DISPLAYED IN THE SOJOURNINGS OF 
LOFTUS GREY. 


Collected, Methodized, and Conglomerated, 


By W.B.L, 


PLL ALL? 


CHAP. I. 





Containing much important information ; | 


considerably from the | 


| the thing were accomplished 1n a mi- 
;nute. My good departed Aunt Re- 
_ becca (rest her ashes !) was wont to say, 
that such a pedigree was never before 
seen; and } believe her.—Its length, 
breadth, and dimensions, were abso. 
| lutely staggering; infinite, however, 
'was her converse with it, and infinite 
| were her pains to instruct those whom 
it concerned in that mysterious and im. 
portant branch of family antiquity—to 
impress upon the mind the unques- 
tiovable necessity of a thorough ac. 
quaintance with our direct origin ;— 
not a knowledge slight and superficial, 
mind you, but a deep and hearty fami- 
liarity with every fibre of every leaf of 
every branch of the genealogical tree. 
She drew it with her own slender fin- 
vers, and it was astonishing to hear how 
clearly she could explain away sup- 
posed defections. She would hold 
forth thereupon (for no earthly reason 
but the edification of others!) three 
hours upon the stretch, ever fresh and 
ever willing, But whether it arose from 
the native stupidity of our apprehensi- 
ons, from its peculiarly somuiferous ef- 
ects (poppies were nothing to it !), or 
from other causes which are not to be 
named, her auditors, somehow, never did 
much in the way of proficiency ; nor for 
the soul of them could they understand 
what the Greys of Lewton Lodge had 
to do with Ethelgraystone, Prince of 
Saxe—something. But Aunt Rebecca 
declared, upon her honour, that we, on 
the maternal side, were the lineal de- 
scendants of that celebrated Saxon.— 
Who could doubt a lady’s word of ho- 
nour? or who could have, therefore, 
contested their claim to some of the 
purest blood that ever streamed in the 
veins of mortal flesh. The thing was 
beyond notoriety. Besides ;—to this 
vast body of adduceable evidence were 
collateral proofs, which must have care 
ried conviction to the most sceptical :— 
these were certain ruby-like hillocks 
which heaved themselves in proud pre- 
eminence upon her respected nose, and 
glowed with an effulgence all their 
own. Foolish people would persist 10 
terming them carbuncles,—could any 
thing be more absurd? Butsuch ma- 





more particularly as concerneth the Family } licious whispers were soon silenced ; 


Pedigree and Derivation—Evidence of Pure 
Blood—My Mother and Aunt Rebecca—the 


Anxiety of the Latter—My Birth and Dr. Ti- | 


motheus Nehemiah Payne—his Portrait, &c.— 
the Finale. 

Ir it were my pleasure to make 
known the glory and renown of my 
fore-fathers, £ should have but little 
else to do than to point in silent exul- 


| for, apparently conscious of their high 
destinies and exalted mission, these he- 
reditary gems would just, an’ it were 
on purpose, regulate their resplendance 
‘in exact proportion to the virulence by 
| which they were attacked! 

| Yes!—I could say much on the 
score of ancestorial dignitiesbut ] aw 
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a modest man touching family science, 
and, therefore, pass to other more rele- 
yant matter. Previous to my birth, 
this long and illustrious line of ancestry 
had terminated in the persons of two 
maiden ladies; of whom one was des- 
tined to be my father’s wife, the other 
—Aunt Rebecca. The husband of 
the former, however, even in those de- 
generate days, thought less of her here- 
ditary purity than of certain golden at- 
tractions, descended with her honours, 
equally pure, no doubt. In those ac- 
complishments which render loveliness 
still more lovely, few might have con- 
tested superiority with her, and her fair 
form well bespoke her mental sweet- 
ness. But these were evanescent pro- 
perties, and unworthy the consideration 
of a London merchant, and a man of 
business withal. They were married ; 
and from an union of beauty, wealth, 
and unsullied blood on the one hand, 
and worth and sturdy honesty on the 
other, what might not have been ex- 
pected. The blossom that sprung 
from a root so promising, was—could 
be but—myself ! 

Many things occur in family affairs, 
which it is ungracious to bring before 
the cold glances of the public eye— 
things which intrinsically are regard- 
less and of no moment, but which, 
still, would afford a sensible pain to 
those of whom they were disclosed. 
Just such a consideration precludes me 
from speaking of many little matters 
which are incident to my object—ab- 
solutely not worth mentioning, and yet 
which I could wish revealed. Else 
could [ tell how that Aunt Rebecca 
was my mother’s senior (she allowed 
by twelve years, which, in matters of a 
lady’s age, are equal to five-and-twen- 
ty all over the world) —and how that 
Aunt Rebecca (this 1 whisper) malgré 
her sisterly affection was conjectured to 
have been an aunt long before my 
birth. And how that she had been 
once lamentably disappointed (I men- 
tion not in what)——and how that she 
continued to dwell with her luckier 
sister, notwithstanding certain seriously 
entertained anticipations as to bridal 
duties, much to the prejudice of her 
Said sister, but in no manner of wise 
to her own inclination,—and how that 
the political proprieties of the house- 
hold (time out of mind, without the pale 
of the salique law) were therefore un- 
der her immediate sovereignty and dis- 
Cussion—and how that she was the 
kindest-hearted body in the universe, 
and the best humoured to boot (always 
Providing the napkins for the dinner- 





table, were fitly adjusted, and that her 
frilled cravats held their exact effusion 
of starch), and many other § hows’ and 
‘therefores’ equally edifying and im- 
portant,—but that | take it unseemly 
to divulge the mysteries of a family 
sanctum sanctorum., 


As the time of my appearance ap- 


proached, the cares of Aunt Rebecca 
augmented with every coming day; she 
was a perfect vision, and was to be seen 
at all times and in all places. From 
the drawing-room to the kitchen, from 
chamber to chamber, and from closet 
to closet (never mind for what reason), 
was she discoverable, disseminating 
her restrictions, orders, and injunctions 
in every possible variety. I verily be- 
lieve she literally felt as much as 
though she had a personal share in the 
forthcoming calamities. 

At length the day, the important 
day arrived—not, indeed, that upon 
which Aunt Rebecca for some preced- 
ing months had, from the nicest calcu- 
lation fixed, but subsequently by a 
whole week. How, why, or wherefore 
this could be, she could not, for her 
very life, detine. ‘ Why, good gracious 
me,’ sie would say to my poor mother, 
‘why, good gracious me, child, were 
you not wedded in May, and are there 
not June, July, three, four, five, yes, 
to be sure; aud is not this leap year, 
and do we not so Jose one day; and is 
not—&e, &c.—who would contend ?’ 

On the second day, or rather night, 
of a month of February, then I first 
saw the light, not the light of heaven, 
it is true, but all the blaze which wax 


and tallow could bestow— 
* * * * * . 


~ * * * * * 


There was an old oaken stair-case 
leading from the great hall to the regi- 
ons above, and very pleasant it was to 
see, after the proper distribution of di- 
rections and prescriptions in all the di- 
versity of modes, common and special, 
Dr. Timotheus Payne’s that-day de- 
scension thereupon. 

Gently hinting that the required re- 
freshments would be doubly delectable 
from the hand and under the superin- 
tendance of Miss Rebecca Seraphina 
Grey, Dr. Timotheus had with difh- 
culty dissuaded her from a_ personal 
attendance en haut; and, therefore, 
this paragon of virginity, with my fa- 
ther at her right hand, awaited, with as 
much serenity as the occasion inspired, 
that intelligence which was incommu- 
nicable to mortal ears, until the great 
man’s heel had kissed the floor. Dr. 
Timotheus Nehemiah Payne, although 





he upon all occasions had an eye to the 
dignity of his calling, sought, in an 
event like the present, to blend in his 
countenance the expression of suitable 
solemnity and smihog = gratalation. 
His face was not quite so extended asa 
barrel’s head, but would yield nothing 
thereto in circular symmetry ; whilst, 
therefore, he schooled his portentous 
brows into a fitting profundity of frown, 
he essayed at gathering into hissweetest 
possible smile, (cousin german to a 
broad-grin,) a mouth whose dimensions 
were truly liberal, and upon a prinet- 
ple most cavern-like. Nothing but an 
anxiety the most intense could have re- 
strained the risibility which the doctor’s 
appearance was well-calculated to ex- 
cite. His voice, too, bearing a consi- 
derably lessanalogy to the music of the 
spheres, than to the mellifluous accents 
of an amorous sow, assisted the general 
effect; and when honest Timotheus 
grasped my father by the hand, and as- 
sured him that ‘all was as it should be,’ 
the muscles of the latter relaxed to 
their extremest width, and openly 
laughed out his gratitude for the doc- 
tor’s attentions. The pleasure of 
aunt Rebecca, however, was expressed 
by a less distention of feature; but 
gracefully and graciously offering her 
hand to the doctor’s politest service, 
the trio proceeded to make inquines, 
if not so anxious, at least more tangi- 
ble and solid. 

[As with the assistance of our wosthy coad- 
jutor, Dr. Timotheus Nehemiah Payne, we 
have brought into existence a personage of 
much subsequent notoriety, we must not 
disturb the quiet of the necessijtous in the 
chambers above, but rather retire to the 
participation of those refreshments, mental 
and corporeal, which are even now van- 
ishing before the talismanic presence of our 
/Esculapian friend.—Biog.} 

—t+Oor oe 
EGOTISM. 
To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 

Sir,—Mr. Hazlitt has often been ac- 

cused, by your contemporary pertodi- 
cals, of writing articles and answering 
them himself; however, it seems, if this 
be true, his friend, Mr. Leigh Hunt 
imitates his example, Itis well known 
that the long paper in Baldwin’s London 
Magazine for July, on the Fine Arts, 
was written by the yelepd king of 
cockney poetry. But would any per- 
son think the same hand would wnite 
in the Examiner, No, 707, in the fol- 
lowing strain of himself? * Fine Arts 
hears the grass grow, lIrke his half 
name-sake in the Fatry Tale. He 
loves nature and art, in doors and out 
of doors, trees, books, and pictures, 
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poetry and music, and hes eyes ; finds 
enjoyment for himself and others at all 
seasons, &c. His style is very pleasant 
and off-hand, with a dash of the super- 
genteel, which suits him very agree- 
ably, as long as he does not let it re- 
coil into fastidiousness, &c. We have 


‘read his last article tavice over, besides 


dippings, and mean, some day or other, 
if we are rich enough to cut out all 
which theabove writers have contributed 
to the magazine, &c.’ For me, sir, to 
extract the whole of the ¢wo articles to 
which I allude, would fill your pages : 
therefore, as the newspaper and maga- 
zine are usually seen by readers, my 
chief object is to give them the clue, 
and leave the application to the con- 
victions of their understanding. 
Your's, &c. MopeEsTUs,. 
— 324 oe 


POPULAR QUOTATIONS. 
To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 


Sir,—Agreeably with the promise 
] made in a former communication, I 
shall now offer some remarks on a few 
popular quotations, the authors of 
which are not generally known, al- 
though I do not presume to say that 
they have never before been disco- 
vered. 

The first that occurs to me is the 
line,— 

*Incidit in Scyllam cupiens vitare Charyb- 
dim.’ 

There is scarcely any quotation more 
common than this; and those who use 
it, for the most part, ascribe it to Vir- 
gil or Ovid, or some one of the classi- 
cal writers. At least this, I know, was 
my case for many years, during which 
T would have risked any wager that I 
had actually read it in some part of the 
Metamorphoses of the lastementioned 
poet. The fact, however, is, that the 
line in question is to be found in the 
‘ Alexandrics’ of Philip Gaultier, a 
French poet of the 13th century, whose 
works were printed at Lyons, in 1558. 
It forms part of a passage in which the 
poet addresses Darius, when, in his 
flight from Alexander, he falls into the 
power of Bessus. Consequently, the 
line in the original is,— 

€Incidis in Scyllam,’ &c. 

Another Latin quotation, by no 
means uncommon, and generally as- 
cribed, I believe, to Horace, is ‘ Semel 
Insanivimus omnes.” It forms part ofa 
verse, however, in an eclogue of Man- 
tuanus, an Italian poet, *‘ De Honesto 


Amore :’ the whole is as follows :— 
‘Id commune malum, semel insanivimus 


, , 
OIRNES,. 





a 








Mantuanus was, as the name im- 
ports, a native of Mantua, and flourish- 
ed during the fifteenth century. His 
works were first published at Paris, in 
three folio volumes, in 1513. 

The following line,— 

‘Quem Deus vult perdere pris dementat,’ 
is, perhaps, as frequently quoted as 
either of the preceding, and, no doult, 
is commonly considered to belong to 
one of the classical writers of Rome. 
But it is no more than a literal ver- 
sion of a Greek iambic, in one of the 
fragments of Euripides. And, I be- 
lieve, [may add to this, that have te no 
classical authority for the verb demento 
as here used, 

I now proceed to mention one or two 
English quotationsin popular use, and 
which are not commonly appropriated 
to their originalauthors, That beauti- 
ful line in the ¢ Pleasures of Hope,’— 


‘ Like angel-visits, short and far between.’ 
if borrowed literally from = Blair’s 
‘Grave,’ where we have— 
‘its visits, 
Like those of angels, short and far between.’ 





Yet, I remember, in a review of the 
‘ Pleasures of Hope,’ I believe in the 
‘ British Critic,’ this fine thought was 
highly praised for its originality. This 
merit, however, does not belong to Mr, 
Campbell. 
Goldsmith’s lines,x— 
¢ Man wants but little here below, 
Nor wants that little long,’ 
are stolen from Young, who has, in his 
‘Night Thoughts,’— 
‘Man wants but little, nor that little long.’ 


Yet the quotation is always consider- 
ed to be the property of Goldsmith 
alone. 

I will merely add, at present, to the 
foregoing notices, by observing, that 
the hackneyed quotation from Shak- 
speare,— 

‘ We ne’er shall look upon his like again,’ 
appears to be almost a literal transla- 
tion of the— 

‘ Quando ullum invenient parem ?’ 
of Horace, which, if our great poet did 
not understand in the original, he 
might have borrowed through an En- 
glish version, Yet the thought, after 
all, is sufhiciently natural not to be a 
plagiarism, 

On some future occasion I will, with 
your permission, recur to the subject of 
literary initations, of which Ihave made 
afew curious gleanings. 


London, 
Aug, 13th, 1821, 


ORDOVEX. 





REPREHENSION, 

(FOR THE LITERARY CHRONICLE.) 
Momus (according to the Heathen re- 
cords) was the God of Reprehension, 
His father was Sleep, and his mother 
Night. We did nothing himself, but 
was employed to look upon and view 
the works of others and reprove them, 
when necessary ; therefore he reproved 
Vulcan's man, for not having a window 
in his breast, through which his heart 
and thoughts might be seen; he re. 
proved Neptune’s bull for not having 
horns on his shoulders, rather than oy 
hishead; he reproved Minerva’s house, 
for not being made moveable, and the 
slippers of Venus, for making too much 
noise. 

He was called the son of Night and 
Sleep, to shew that they who carp 
and are idle, are generally dull, ob- 
scure, and stupid fellows, fitter for the 
night than the day, to be a-sleep than 
to converse among men ; therefore, as 
Virgil speaks of Fame, that she usually 
flies abroad at midnight, intimating 
that rumours and reports are whispered 
in dark corners, and have secret begin- 
nings ; so these Momes vilify those things 
in private which they dare not in pub- 
lic, for even the best and most useful 
works and actions are by such tra- 
duced, nor do they think any thing 
well done which they do not themselves 
perform. The sun and the moon have 
spots; Venus her mould ; and the faire 
est day some clouds. 

Though Momus be peevish and 
thwarting, yet he is sometimes use- 
ful in prince’s courts, Therefore, Ju- 
piter, in Lucian, gives him leave to 
speak boldly; but, when he had spo- 
ken, he was slighted and _ rejected as 
being a mad and prating fool, Great 
men cannot endure to bear their faults 
reproved, their vices exposed, their 
wounds lanced. Euterpe, the smooth- 
tonzued goddess of flattery, is only | in 
request among them ; for ‘truth is bit- 
ter and unpleasant, but falsehood sweet. 
Persius calls truth biting; Sidonius, @ 
reproving speech, peppered words ; and 
Menander concludes, that truth 18 
‘kicked out of great men’s doors, and 
flattery only is esteem,” How useful 
would it be if great men would remem- 
ber Solomon’s words, that, * better are 
the wounds of a friend than the kisses 
ofan enemy, and yet they would suffer 
wine as well as oil to be poured into 
their wounds;’ for bitter pills are no 
less needful to the health of the body, 
than comfortable cordials; therefore it 
might be said, Jupiter did nobly, who 


eave Momus leave to tell every one bis 
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faults, and not to speak in ambiguous 
but plain terms, not even to spare him- 
self, but to tell him wherein he had 
done amiss; and truly a great man does 
not shew his greatness more than ad- 
mitting a free. reproof ; for every man 
is apt to flatter himself, and others are 
more quick-sighted in our actions than 
we are ourselves; therefore Augustus 
complained exceedingly that ‘Varus 
being dead, no man was left to tell him 
the truth, which made Louis the Sixth 
of France go abroad in a disguised ha- 
bit, to learn the truth, seeing he could 
not learn it at home; and for this cause 
Louis the Eleventh complained that 
truth was the only thing which was 
wanting in his court; and may we not 
venture to make the same complaint 
for the august personage who rules our 
nation, though, doubtless, that mo- 
narch is miserable whose ears are stop- 
ped from hearing thetruth. 

If wedescend from the prince to the 
subject, we still lament how difficult it 
is to convey truth to the satisfaction of 
the receiver and the monitor. The sot 
will not return thanks to be told he is a 
drunkard ; the miser that he is defi- 
cient in benevolence. But, notwith- 
standing, whatever offence might be 
given, it is sometimes necessary to re- 
prove, and never more seasonably than 


self, PucERON. 
——-D1Ot oo 


DESCRIPTION OF 
SANS SOUCI, THE CAPITAL OF 
HAYTI. 

Captatn Coupry, who has recently 
returned from Hayti, gives the follow- 
ing account of Sans Souci, and the ci- 
tadel built by Christophe, the late 
Emperor :— 

This city, except in the Palace 
Royal and its spacious gardens, has 
the appearance of but a poor country 
Village; and presents a striking con- 
trast between wealth and poverty, in 
the one stately edifice, which, in mag- 
nificence and splendour, may equ: al, HW 
not surpass, any in Europe, rising 
above a thicket of wretclied looking 
cottages and huts by which it is sur- 
rounded, and which served as habita- 
tions for the dignitaries of Christophe’s 
court, 

There is a surprising grandeur in the 
whole plan and structure of the palace ; 
and the money expended in its build- 
ing and furniture must have amounted 
to. an immense sum. But it is now 
going to ruin, more by the hand of 
violence than by that of time, and 
stands a melancholy emblem of the 


At 





the time of my visiting it, the idle and 
hungry soldiers were stripping it of its 
rich mahogany floors, wainscoatings, 
and ce ilings, and selling them for what- 
ever they would fetch, to prevent the 
necessity of labouring for subsistence. 

Some of the frames of the superb 
mirrors of twelve by six feet, with 
which the rooms were almost lined, 
were still hanging, and their glasses, 
with the brilliant “lustres, chandeliers, 
&e. with which every part of the pa- 
lace was ornamented, lay in scattered 
fragments on the ground, where the 
soldiers, in their infatuation, had wan- 
tonly dashed them in pieces on the 
night of the suicide of Christophe. 

A few schools have been founded at 
Sans Souci, which abroad have the 
names of colleges, and for which pro- 
fessors from Europe were solicited, 
when common village school-masters 
were, in fact, all that were necessary to 
supply them. 

Having surveyed the palace and the 
city, we began our route up the mountain 
to the citadel. It was early in the morn- 
ing, and when we had cained the height 
on which this truly formidable and as- 
tonishing fortification stands, the dense 
vapour that risesfrom the extensive plains 
below, entirely hid it from view. The 
road up the mountain is extremely bad, 
and to me seemed scarcely passable ; 
it is so rugged as to render it exceed- 
ingly fatizuing to ride, and in many 
places, the ascent so steep, that we 
were obliged to dismount, and drive 
our horses up before us, After much 
exertion, we at length reached our 
place of destination, and were soon ad- 
mitted into the citadel, which for many 
years 1 had earnestly wished to behold, 
but which I had despaired of ever 
being able to visit, as the commandant 
of Sans Souci has strict orders from the 
president to prohibit the entrance of all 
foreigners; nor should I now have 
gained admission, but for the interest 
of my friend O , whose influence 
procured me liberty to enter the city. 

A deep silence reigned in the cita- 
del, which had long echoed to the din 
of arms, and the tools of the wretched 
mechanics, who were doomed by the 
cruelty of Christophe to drag out a 
miserable existence in slav ery ; “obliged 
to spend their days in labour, and their 
nights chained in horrid dungeons, 
without being able to obtain a sight of 
their families or friends for whole suc- 
cessive years. 

It is impossible for description to 
give an adequate idea of this stupen. 








dous structure, which looks like the | 


work of centuries; and its whole ap- 
pearance has a character of sublimit 
and power which cannot fail to fill the 
mind of the beholder with wonder, ad- 
miration, aud awe. Its walls in some 
places are thirty feet thick, and the 
north-east end is two hundred and fifty 
feet high. The numerous pieces of ar- 
tillery with which this fortress is furnish- 
ed, are so heavy, that it could hardly 
be deemed practicable to convey thein 
by the steep and uneven road, which is 
the only passage to the summit of the 
mountain, 

The lower battery is mounted with 
seventy heavy 32-pound pieces of 
bronze, each piece traversing with 
great facility to its given angle; ona 
second breast-work are mounted about 
forty pieces of twenty-four pounds 
each, which are also of bronze, and ar- 
ranged on the same principle as those 
below, with all their apparatus ready for 
use; to the third breast-work, which 
remains unfinished, are embrasures, 
and arrangemeuts for pieces much 
lighter than the others ; and above that, 
at about two hundred paces from the 
ground, barracks are constructed for 
the garrison. In short, the whole plan 
is so well laid and executed, as to ren- 
der it, as a military position, impregna- 
ble to all the forces of Europe; and 
for imprisonment and servitude, well 
worthy the appellation of the * Bastile 
of Hayti.’ 

Under the cover of its guns, vege- 
tables may be cultivated to supply ‘its 
garrison; and the large reservoirs that 
are constructed in many places in the 
exterior of the walls, are always kept 
filled. Many thousand barrels of flour 
are constantly kept in the vaults, in 
large French jars, air-tight, which, 
added to the pulse, rice, aud salted 
provisions, would have been sufficient 
to maintain the garrison for twenty-five 
vears, 


,. 








Original Poetry. 
TO ‘ 
Nor a sigh should be heard from this bosom 
so true, 
If I knew that he lov’d you sincerely ; 
Not a tear should be seen these eyes to bedew, 
If he lov’d you as I love you dearly. 
But in secret and silence this lone heart must 
pine 
For the solace thy heart has denied it; 
Yet assure me that griefis a stranger to thine= 
And I’|1 ask for no solace beside it. 
Though his love may glow warmly, ‘t will va- 
nish as soon 
As the sun from the wintry sky, love, 
That shines bright on the morn, but looks chill 
on the noon, 
Aud as coldly he’l] soon lock on thy love, 
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But the flame that burns here, love, shall never 
grow dim, 
Though all hope has this bosom forsaken ; 
Oh! — whilst you are lavishing smiles upon 
im, 
Spare a sigh for this heart that is breaking. 
WwW. W.M. 


PPOP LOD LOL PDE LL ED LEO LLL LE EEORELLELEEEEEEALLLL G 
YESTERDAY. 
Tuk shadowy form, whose fleeting smile 
So late endeared it to my heart ; 
No longer shall that breast beguile, 
No more shall joy and peace impart. 
But as it lessens on the view, 
And melts within the void of time, 
Shall memory the scene renew, 
And shew it always in its prime. 
Each blessing Heaven bestows record, 
Bid virtuous deeds as incense rise ; 
Aud haply be the sweet reward 
Of kindred spirits in the skies. 
TO DAY. 
Pleas’d let me trace the present hour, 
In gay delight and pleasure drest ; 
And e’er the vision shall be o’er, 
Partake the joy that makes me blest. 
Once more the light of day is mine, 
The night’s oblivious shade is flown ; 
Bat soon shall dark’ning clouds combine 
To form again his ebon throne. 


The treasures Nature's hand bestows, 
Speaking in the distant kindling ray ; 

And as the scene more vivid grow Sy 
Appear to hint ‘ be wise to-day,’ 


TO-MORROW. 
Say, what art thou, uncertain form, 
That steal’st upon my waking sight 5 
Art thou the distant airy storm 
That follows in the train of night ? 


No, thou art not a shapeless dream, 

For soon shall Time’s unceasing wing, 
Within the next reviving beam, 

Thy form to just proportion bring. 


But not for me that beam may shine, 
This tongue its joy no more may tell ; 
To-day alone is truly mine, 
The curfew may proclaim my knell. . 
E.G. B. 
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REMEMBER ME. 


IF e’er to distant climes to roam, 
Should, Sylvia, chance my lot to be, 

Oh! may those friends then left at home, 
And thou, "bove all, remember ime. 

In life’s bright spring we once were young, 
And Philomela from the tree 

For us in plaintive warbling sung, 
Or seem’d to sing, remember me. 

Yes, sorrowing bird, remembrance still 
Lists to thy strain, so sad, so free ; 

And oft methinks yon murmuring rill 
Says, as it flows, remember me. 


The floods in icy chains confined, 
Greet the young spring, so dear to thee ; 
And every whispering breeze of wind 
Sighs ’mid thy grove—remember me. 
Thus, while all nature owns how sweet 
A boon remembrance joys must be ; 
Still, dearest, tho’ no more we meet, 
Remember me—remember me. 


And should it, at some distant year, 
Be thine my humble tomb to see, 

I ask not memory’s useless tear, 
Enough,—that thou rememb’rest me. 


London, June 7th, 1821. 


ALPHEUS. 


INSCRIPTION 

Of the Hospital belonging to the Church of 

St. Maria, Annunziata, at Naples. 

Lac pueris, Dotem innuptis, velumque pudicis, 

Datque medelam egris hec opulenta dornuo. 

Hine merito sacra est illi que nupta, pudica, 

Et lactans ; orbis vera medela fuit. 
TRANSLATION. 

To infants, milk ;—med’cines the sick to heal ; 

To maids a portion ;—and to nuns a veil,— 

This wealthy house is sacred to er name, 

Who for salvation into this world came. 

3.8. P. 
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LINES 
Written immediately after arrival at Oxford. 
Lo! where thy antique spires arise 
’Mid classic domes and cloister’d shade, 
I turn—and with admiring eyes 
Court wisdom, that celestial maid ! 
Here learning soars with eagle ken, 
As science holds her proud domain, 
High converse with the deeds of men, 
And knowledge her extended reign ! 


There tufted groves and waving trees, 
In monumental grandeur peer, 

And far as thought extended sees 
The god of each revolving year ! 


O, lead my steps these bowers among, 
Where poesy, immortal guest, 

Seeks, from the crowd's ignoble throng, 
Calm peace and meditative rest! 


Let no intruding passions strain 

To discord one discordant string, 
But virtue and her sister train 

O’er me her hallow’d influence fling. 


As wrapt in contemplation sweet, 
I pace thy studied winding maze, 
Where no obtrusive eye may meet 
The muse’s melancholy gaze. 


‘ With looks commercing with the skies,’ 
Thus let me live and calmly die, 

All nature’s incense gently rise, 
Inspiring love and melody. 

3d Aug. 1821. 


Che Mrama. 


Drury Lane.—Notwithstanding that 
the town was scarcely ever so depopu- 
lated of its fashionables, to say nothing 
of visiting a winter theatre in the dog- 
days, the Coronation still attracts cood 
houses ; the exhibition of this splendid 
spectacle, at the present moment, might 
suggest much reflection for the moral- 
ist—an audience, principally dressed 
in mourning for the death of a queen, 
laughing and cheering a representation 
of the crowning of the king. The Co- 
ronation is the sole ground of attrac- 
tion, for no effort is made to produce 
any thing else worth seeing at the same 
time; this niggardliness in amusement 
is the bane of our large theatres. On 
Monday, a Mr. Power, from Dublin, 


made his first appearance in the charac- 


Harr. 








the Weathercock, and was favourably 


ter of Tristram Fickle, in the farce of 


———— 








| sbeceaaial before we can spéak deci- 
sively of his talents. 
HaymarKetT.— The comedy of Rise 
and Fall sutters no fluctuation in the 
public favour. Indeed, there is so 
much genuine comic humour and so 
much good acting in this piece, that it 
could not fail to be popular, On 
Tuesday, Of Keefe’s comedy of Fontain- 
bleau was performed, in which Mr, 
Leoni Lee sustained the character of 
the lover, with considerable ability. 
Jones, in Lackland, did not lack a 
house, for its approbation was decided- 
ly his, Oxberry’s Tallyho was very 
good, and Miss Carew, Miss R. Corri, 
and Mrs. ‘Tayleure, gave the few songs 
in their parts, in very good style. The 
comedy was altogether well performed, 
and elicited much applause. 

EneutsH Opera.—The Jiiller's 
Maid increases nightly in attraction, 
The objection we stated in our last 
has been removed, and it may now be 
fairly considered as one of the most 
effective pieces of its character on the 
stage. On Wednesday, we saw for 
the—we do not know what time—the 
admirable comic opera of Free and 
Easy, and, we confess, we were as 
much pleased as when it first allured 
us by the double charm of novelty and 
humour. The accommodating ease of 
Wrench, the fretful misery of poor 
Bartley, the arch playfulness of Miss 
Kelly, and the simplicity of Wilkin- 
son, who has made Thomson’s Seasons 
almost as much laughed at as ad- 
mired, all combine to render this one 
of the most pleasing dramas on the 
stage; nor must we forget the lovely 
representative of Eugenia, i in the per- 
son of Miss E. Blanchard, who made 
us not even regret the absence of Mrs. 
Chatterly, who so long and so ably 
sustained the character. 

Surrey THeatre.—The benefits 
have commenced at this theatre, and, 
although very little novelty has beea 

produced at them, yet the merits of 
the respective performers and the po- 
pularity of the stock pieces, have drawff 
good houses. 

SapLter’s Wetis.—Mr. Egerton 
shows a good deal of bustling activity 
as well as good taste, in the pieces 
which, with rapid succession, he brings 
out at thistheatre. A burletta, found- 
ed on the farce of the Panne, 


part of Beatrice, 
The French Hercules and the ‘water- 
piece add to the other attractions, 








| received, but we must see him in other 


evening. 


Was eX- 


tremely well acted, particularly the 
by Mrs. Egerton. 


and 
insure a good portion of visitors every 
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Literature and Science. 

By some recent American newspa- 
papers we learn that the New Monthly 
Magazine, the Percy Anecdotes, and 
the novels of Calthorpe and the Mys- 
tery, are reprinting in New York. 
The two novels have also been pub- 
lished in Paris in French, by the gen- 
tleman who translated the Scottish no- 
vels sometime ago. 

A discovery has been recently 
made of a new application of the air- 
pump by Mr. John Oldham, of the 
Bank of Ireland, that promises to lead 
to some useful advantages. The siz- 
ing of paper in large quantities, as now 
usually practised by the manufacturer, 
js a process tedious, uncertain in its 
effects, and destructive to its original 
texture. By the improved method the 
difficulties and mischiefs proceeding 
from the causes stated, are effectually 
obviated: thus, let paper of equal di- 
mensions, to any amount, from the 
coarsest to the finest substance, be pil- 
ed as evenly as possible, and placed 
within an air-tight vessel, in such a 
manner as to be prevented from float- 
ing upon any of the fiuids to be used, 
that are then to be poured in, until the 
pile is covered to the depth the paper 
occupies, but which should not entirely 
fill this vessel. When the lid is closely 
fitted and fastened thereon, proceed to 
exhaust the space over the fluid with a 
suitable aire-pump; the air within, on 
becoming rarified, will cause what is 
contained within the paper to rush out 
on all sides to the top, which will con- 
sequently escape with the rest through 
the valves of the pump by its continu- 
ed action. On re-admitting the at- 
mosphere, the fluid prevents the in- 
gress of the air again into the paper 
or substance to be saturated, and can 
only serve by the pressure natural to 
it to force the denser element into the 
possession of every minute receptacle it 
previously so tenaciously held. By 
this means every sheet becomes equal- 
ly impregnated, without loss or injury 
to the fabric ; paper when made, can 
be uniformly dyed any colour by the 
Same process. Also silk, flax, cotton, 
and woollen staples, either raw, spun, 
er when woven, and iu the most supe- 
rior manner. All kinds of animal and 
vegetable substances can be much het- 
ter preserved, than by the usual tedi- 
ous and uncertain method commonly 
resorted to of boiling, soaking, and 
Pickling, air being the great enemy to 
all such preparations. The air being 
discharged in the first instance, as 





mentioned, the briny fluid will imme- 
diately strike into the most intricate 
interstitial joints of every kind of meat, 
and by pricking the outsides of the 
larger vegetables with any sharp instru- 
ment, the acids, in the same way, will 
instantaneously enter into every pore. 
The outside of meat intended to be 
preserved fresh by pyroligneous acid, 
can be much better impregnated to 
the depth of the meat’s surface that is 
required, than by the method propos- 
ed, of dipping, soaking, or painting the 
joints with this acid and a brush. In 
short, every thing that requires to be 
partially or wholly impregnated with 
the fluids to be appropriated to their 
respective uses, must always be effect- 
ed infinitely better by this plan than 
auy other at present known. A com- 
plete apparatus of this kind is now 
erected in the printing-offices of the 
Bank of Ireland, for wetting bank- 
note paper preparatory to its being 
printed on, that fully answers in prac- 
tice the end proposed. ‘Ten thousand 
sheets of the thinnest description of 
bank-note paper, perhaps ever made, 
is wet at once with scarcely any delay, 
and no loss or injury whatever is now 
sustained, as formerly.kx—Mon. Mag. 
Supposed Roman Bridge in Drenthe. 
—The intelligence about the ancient 
wooden way discovered in Holland, in 
1818, is very old, and wants much cor- 
rection. Indeed, the first impression 
the Dutch newspapers made on the 
ininds of some respectable Antiquaries 
was, that this could be only the Roman 
ponies longi minutely described by 
Tacitus: and, in fact, the similarity 
in many points was striking. Very 
soon, however, a diflerent conjecture 
was laid before the public, which, it 
should be said, had been formed be- 
fore the discovery was generally di- 
vulged; for the way itself had long 
been known among the inhabitants of 


that spot, who chiefly are turf-diggers, 


This conjecture was, that it seemed to 
be the path made by Bernard Van 
Galen, Bishop of Munster, in one of 
his wars against the Republic. In this 
diversity of opinions, one of which re- 
moved the date of its construction as 
far as the first century of our era, an- 
other as near as the 17th: a committee 
was formed out of the second and third 
classes of the Royal Institute of Sci- 
ences and the Fine Arts, at Amsterdam 
(the second class belonging to the 
Dutch, and the third to Classical Li- 
terature). Another opinion arose in 
the meantime, which was also adopted 
by Mr, Spandaw, the reporter of the 
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combined committee, the result - of 
which was, that the way led to the ru- 
ined Monastery of Ter Apel, situated 
on the provinces of Gromingen and 
Drenthe: and we learn, that this opi- 
nion, against which no reasonable ob- 


jections bave been made, was lately 


corroborated by proofs from ancient 
charters by Professor Ypey, of Grotin- 
gen University. Both those disserta- 
tions have been published among the 
Dutch Tracts of the Institute. 

It is but natural that the discovery 
of a way about eleven miles in length, 
under ground, should strongly excite 
the al interest in Holland, as, from 
the nature of the soil, the great popu- 
lation of the country, and the want of 
ground in most provinces of the former 
republic, scarcely any very ancient ar- 
chitectural monuments remain at the 
present day. It is to be regretted, 
that it is impossible to lay open the 
whole of the way, as any pit in that 
track of the turf-moors would, in a few 
hours, fill with water. 








he Bee. 


‘ Floriferis ut apes in saltibus omnia limant, 
Omnia nos itidem depascimur aurea dicta. 
LUCRETIUS. 
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Origin of Doggett’s Coat and Badge. 
—In the year after George I. came to 
the throne, Thomas Doggett, a come- 
dian, who was zealously attached to 
the House of Hanover, gave a water- 
man’s coat and silver badge to be row- 
ed for by six watermen, on the anni- 
versary of that king’s accession to the 
throne, and, at his death, bequeathed 
a certain sum of money, the interest of 
which was to be appropriated annually, 


for ever, to the purchase of a like coat 


and badge to be rowed for in honour 
of that day. Doggett, as an author, 
has left behind him a comedy, called 
the ‘ Country Wake,’ 1696, 4to. which 
has since been altered into a ballad 
farce, under the title of * Flora,’ or 
‘Hob in the Well.’ He died in 1712. 

David's Sow.—* As drunk as David’s 
sow,’ a common saying, which took its 
rise from the following circumstance : 
one David Lloyd, a Welshman, who 
kept an alehouse at Hereford, had a 
living sow with six legs, which was 
greatly resorted to by the curiogs; he 
had also a wife much addicted to 
drunkenness, One day David’s wife 


having taken a cup too much, and be- 
ing fearful of the consequences, (her 
husband being in the habit of giving 
her a little discipline for her cure,) 
turned out the sow, and laid down to 
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sleep herself sober, in the stye. A 
company coming to see the sow, Da- 
vid ushered them to the stye, exclarm- 
ing ‘there is a sow for you! Did any 
of you ever see such another >’ all the 
while supposing the sow had really been 
there; to which some of the company, 
seeing the state the woman was in, re- 
plied, ‘it was the drunkenest sow they 
had ever beheld ;’ whence arose the 
saying, ‘ As drunk as David’s sow.’ 

Jack of Legs,—a tall long-legged 
man; also.a giant, said to be buried 
in Weston church, near Baldock, ino 
Hertfordshire, where there are two 
stones fourteen feet distant, said to be 
the head and feet stones of his grave. 
This giant, says Salmon, as faine goes, 
lived in a wood here, and was a great 
robber, but a generous one, for he 
plundered the rich to give to the poor ; 
he frequently took bread for this pur- 
pose from the Baldock bakers, who 
catching him atan advantage, put out 
his eyes, and afterwards hanged him 
upon a knoll in Baldock field. At 
his death he made one request, which 
-was, that he might have his bow and 
arrows put into lis hand, and, on 
shooting it off, where the arrow fell 
they would bury him, which being 
granted, the arrow fell in Weston 
church-yard. About seventy years ago, 

a very large thigh-bone was taken out 
of the church chest, where it had lain 
many years for a shew, and was sold 
by the clerk to Sir John Tredeskin, 
who, it is said, put it up among the 
rarities of Oxford. 

Shenstone.—This poet used to thank 
God that his name was not lable to a 
pun; it has proved, however, obnoxious 
to a Frenchman’s rhyme, which is 
something worse. M. Girardin has 
placed this inscription to his memory, 
at Ermenouville. 

This plain stone 

To William Shenstone. 

In his writings display’d 
A mind natural, 

At Leasowes, he laid 
Arcadian greens rural. 





Firm Footing in America.—A travel- 
ler, on his return from the state of 
Ohio, where he had been to purchasea 
farm in that ¢ land of milk and honey,’ 
gave this account of the state of pro- 
miseie—Sir, us | was driving my team, 
I observed a hat im the path : I reach- 
ed with my whip-stick to take it up 
from the mud. ‘What are you doing 
with my hat?’ cried a voice under it. 
I soon discovered, under the chapeau, 
a brother emigrant, up to the ears 1n 
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the mire. * Pray let me help you out,’ | 
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said I.—* Thank you,’ said the be- 
mired traveller, ‘I have a good long- 
legged horse under me, who has carried 
me through worse sloughs than this: I 
am only stopping to breath my nag, as 
this is the firmest footing I have found 
in fifty miles.’ 





Clerical Modesty.—A correspondent 
assures us of the truth of the following 
anecdote. We certainly cannot doubt 

but as it may be found in our old 
friend Joe Miller, it induces a suspi- 
cion that the parson is a plagiaristic 
wag. 

The clergyman who preached at 
Winterbourne, a village in the west of 
England, a few Sunday sago, had read 
the liturgy and was about to ascend the 
pulpit, but he found that he had left 
his sermon at home. He whispered 
the clerk for an expedient, when, on 
recollecting himself, he addressed his 
parishioners in this manner: —* My 
brethren, I have not my sermon with 
me to-day, but [ will read you a chap- 
ter out of the book of Job, which is 
worth fwo of my discourses!’ He did 
so and gave general satisfaction. r. 

Sonnet, written last March, on its appearing 
in evidence that her Majesty visited one of her 
servants, supposed to have the plague. 

Queen of our best affections! Is itso? 

Flower of a warlike race, of high renown, 

Nursed in the purple, destined for a crown, 
How deep thy sympathy with human woe. 
Thou to the tortured sufferer did’st go, 

With Christian courage brave contagion’s 

frown, 

And smooth the couch of pain, with softest 

down, 
Where the hot breath of plague was felt to glow, 
Hail, Caroline of Brunswick! Royal dame, 

Thran’d in thy bosom, love and pity dweil, 
Those cheeks should wear the deepest dye of 

shame, 

Who, hearing this, can still with rancour 

swell, 
Perversely sceking to impute a crime 
To her, who soars where they can never climb 
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“Iris News’ and a Countryman’s Love Letter 
in our next. 

M. in an early number. 

We have, during the last fortnight, reccived 
at least a dozen Elegies on the late Queen, but, 
as we believe there. is but one feeling on the 
subject, and that has been already fully ex- 
pressed in the two poems we have inserted, we 
must decline giving place to any more. 

Eliza, J.P., a‘ True Brunswicker,’ an ‘ In- 
dignant Englishman,’ and £ No Parasite,’ with 
our other correspondents, who favoured us 
with their effusions, will accept this as our 
apology. 

Errata, * * M.informs us that the last line 
in his stanzas, p. 507, should have been § It is 
this! Itis this!’ p. 507, col. 3, 1.26, for § fourth 
read § forth.’ 
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Adbertisentents. 

J. LIMBIRD, BOOKSELLER 
and STATIONER, 355, Strand, respectfully in- 
forms the public thata few complete sets of 
The LITERARY CHRONICLE may still be 
had in boards, vol. 1., price 17s. 6d.; vol. 2. 
price 11. 7s. 6d. 

As above is published, 

THE HISTORY of NORTH WALES. By 
W. CATHRALL, assisted by several Gentlemen 
of Literary Distinction, Quarto, price 3s. This 
Work is published occasionally, and will be 
completed in Twenty-one Paris. Each Part 
will be embellished with a Plate. 

Vol. 1 and 2, price 12s. 6d. each, of 

The CAMBRO-BRITON, a Miscellany, de- 
dicated to the Interests of WALES, and more 
particularly designed to disseminate amongst 
Strangers a correct knowledge of the History, 
Language, Antiquities, Manners, Poetry, and 








Great Britain. 

These volumescontain, amongst other matter, 
much rare information on the, subjects above 
mentioned and especially with reference to the 
ancient LITERARY REMAINS of WALEs, 
which are little known, and are yet of a na- 
ture sointeresting and so valuable. 

It forms a principal object of The Cambro- 
Briton to furnish accurate translations of these, 
accompanied by illustrative remarks: and too 
much cannot be said of their importance, as 
they tend to elucidate the early History of this 
Island. Price 2s. sewed, 

REPORT of the PROCEEDINGS of the EIS- 
TEDDFOD, or Congress of Welsh Bards, held at 
Wrexham, under the Auspices of the Cymmro- 
dorion in Powys, Sept. 13th and 14th, 1820 — 
With an Appendix, containing the several Re- 
solutions of the Society, an Abstract of the Ac- 
counts, and a List of tle Members, with their 
Donations and Annual Subscriptious, 1820. 

Price 2s. in boards, 

POWYSION; see, Odlau ac Ynglynion a 
ddanfonwyd i Lisieddfod Gwrecsam, Medi 13, 
1820. , 
Every Saturday Morning, price only Sixpence, 

consisting of Forty-eight closely printed co- 

lumns, being the cheapest Literary Paper ex- 
tant, 
The LITERARY CHRONICLE and WEEKLY 
REVIEW. Also, 

The COUNTRY LITERARY CHRONICLE, 
price 10d.,—a Stamped Edition of the same 
Work, with the Addition of a brief Summary 
of the News of the Week, which is sent on the 
day of Publication, by all Newsmen, to all 
Parts of the United Kingdom, Postage Free. 

*.* The extensive circulation of the Literary 
Chronicle induces the publisher particularly t> 
recommend it to the notice of advertisers inter- 
esied in giving publicity to works of Literature, 
or subjects connected with the Arts and Sci- 
ences. He also submits, that no weekly publi- 
cation comes more immediately under the ob- 
servation of persons of taste and discernment, 
and the work being one of permanent interest, 
gives a valuable station to all advertisements 
pk aced in its columns 
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Tonden :—Published by J. Limbird, 355, Strand, 
two doors Eastof Exeter Change; where advertise- 
ments are received, and comn unications * Sor the 
Editor’ (post paid) are to be addressed. Sold also 
by Souter, 73, St. Paul's Church Yard; Simpkin 
and Murshall, Stationer'’s Court ; Chapple, Pall 
Mall; Grapel, Liverpool; and by all Booksellers 
and Nei wsvenders.—Printed by Davidsun, Old Bors 
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